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And the road 
to reach them via 


the Printed Word 


Yue 1933 edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
Uirectary of Newspapers aad Periodicals is 
off the press. 

This volume has fong been recognized bg 
the publishing industry as an uncommon 
source of authentic information on the wr- 
culations of newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers and other periodicals published in the 
United States, its dependencies, and Canada. 

These statistics, together with much valu- 
able data released from the 1930 census, are 
inchaded in the 1933 edition. The new volume 
recatds the suspensions of newspapers and 
magazines during the year just closed. It 
records many aew gublications. It covers 
numerous consolidations ; it records changes 
in circulations which affect many publications, 

The Directory of Newspapers and Period- 
icals gives an accurate realignment of the 


populations of each state; it gives a picture of 










each state’s wealth as measured by crops, in- 
dustries and resources. {t provides (mportant 


market information. The 100 maps—world, 


state, airway and airport, economic, popula- 
tion and U. S. Standard Vime—revised and 
up to date, constitute a comprehensive atlas. 

There will be but one 1933 edition. No 
thin paper copies will be printed. "The mid- 
vear supplement, usually issued in July, will 
be omitted. The price is $15, postpaid in the 
United States and Canada. We suggest an 
early order so that you may be sure of secur- 
ing a copy of this impartant work, We print 


but a limited edition. 


Reports have reached the publishers that because of the frequent use of the Directory 
in Libraries, dificulty is experienced by library patrons in secaring its ase. This 


prompts us to urge Librarians to order 


additional copies of the 1933 edition. 
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“It keeps up the same high standard of bibliographical excel- 
lence. To one who has never done this kind of work the 
though? of it is almost overwhelming. The careful gathering 
of the material, the necessity of inclusion of details which 
are not only necessary for full understanding in commercial 
bibliography but valuable for research, the exclusion of cer- 
tain other details found in the catalogues, the arranging, the 
printing, the proofreading -- all require a foundation of 
knowledge, plus carefulness, accuracy, persistency, which is 
far beyond the average person and generally beyond the 


average scholar. 


“For libraries the information wanted is, Have out-of-the-war 
desired books heen available the past year for purchase 7 
Secondly, have prices fallen? Since many libraries were not 
able to buy so much at auction or second hand this past year. 
perhaps the prices do not mean so much immediately, but 
the librarian must keep the book market in mind for the 
next period of purchasing and must bear in mind that in the 
era of falling prices the probabilities are that book prices 
will be among the last to go down. 


“There has arisen a technique in the use of this book which 

hrings satisfactory results (o (he expert, Among these are 

the book dealers, the professional bibliographers, the old 

hook or order degartment of a library, and sometimes the 

private collector. On the other hand, the amateur in any of 

these lines may flounder or fail to get results desired. As a 

consequence, the field of sale for the hook is limited. On)s 

the technicians are inclined to buy. (The others borrow.) 

Therefore the sales price is high. “Outrageously high” say 

some users, But it is greatly to be feared that the business 

law of increased sales at lower prices would not bring in 
commensurate results. Therefore, the edition must be limited, 

and the rea) user mingles with his regret at parting with so 

much money for the hook a sincere hope that the publishers 

‘ . wi age 
Price will not be muleted to such an extent that they will cease 


providing for its publication.” 
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Books as a Line of Defense 
By LOUISE G. FORREST 


Librarian, Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EFENSE implies an enemy, or some force, 
seen or unseen, to be combatted. Pain, 
fear, harmful thoughts, brooding, or even 

boredom are some of the enemies of the sick in 
mind and body. Against all these the hospital 
library should form a great defense to the pa- 
tients who read so eagerly. A pretty compari- 
son was made one day by an artist who visited 
our library between the cargo of books of every 
shade and color on our tall book shelves, and a 
wall built of tapestry bricks. In imagination | 
see it as such a wall. A memory of childhood 
comes back to me. It used to be the custom ta 
speak of “selling a brick’? meaning taking a sub- 
scription for some charitable institution. We 
children were proud owners of such 
“bricks” in the local hospital, and | used to look 
in vain for my own particular one. Disappointed 


sey eral 


as | was not to see it, I have since found thou- 
sands of more important bricks which are, in 
reality, the books of the hospital library. 


Most hospitals now have libraries, or at any 
rate, books with or without a librarian to dis- 
pense them, and where is this form of defense 
more needed than during a hospital experience ? 
Whether it be an operation, a period for observa- 
tion, or a long, painful illness; whether the pa- 
tient is a young man, restive at the temporary 
interruption of his pursuits, or an old man wear\ 
unto death, or one in middle life, knowing that 
his future health, perhaps even his life, and the 
comfort of his family depend upon his subjec- 
tion to the wisdom of his doctor, there is hardly 
a case where reading is not beneficial. ‘The pre- 
scription of books in many hospitals is today al- 
most as much a part of the cure as proper diet, 


53 


but it cannot be a blanket prescription for the 
books that may be excellent for the surgical case 
may be poison for the one with tuberculosis. An 
overdose of exciting literature for a patient with 
a vivid imagination may result in a high fever. 
It has been known to do so, 

Doctors very generally realize the importance 
of reading for their patients and appreciate hos 
pital library service, whether or not they det 
initely recommend books as curative and are 
ready to smile encouragement at the book wagon 
when it appears in their wards. Very often they 
do ask for it in specific cases, either for one who 
is to be kept in bed but should occupy his mind, 
or for one who needs to quiet his restlessness by 
reading something soothing. Fortunately, read 
ing can be all things to all men, and with a 
wealth of literature close at hand need never 
be a monotonous occupation. 

Experience has taught me that many people 
have a tendency towards reading very superficial 
books when ill and consequently “low in their 
minds.” “Oh, something light,” is the usual re 
quest for these. The idea seems to be that if it 
requires no effort of the mind it will keep thei: 
minds off their troubles. Well, does it? | think 
not. It does exactly the opposite by leaving the 
mind free to roam in its fields of worry and care, 
while the trashy book occupies but poorly one 
corner of the active brain. At this point, the 
librarian must step in and try to make the pa 
tient use his own best taste. Sometimes he has 
to trv both kinds of reading, the very light, and 
that which has some value whether of style ot 
subject. In any case one must never argue in 
order to persuade but remember, as a solemn 
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warning, when dealing with the sick “let no 
man turn from your door wearier than he was 
before.” ‘To open up new fields of interest is 
the most satisfying of all the duties of a hospital 
librarian. We meet those who do not know what 
an interesting subject biography can be, or that 
anything other than fiction can be tascinating and 
absorbing. They think essays and poetry are 
highbrow and beyond their ken, and what a 
splendid surprise awaits them when, as often 
happens, they find themselves caught in the 
meshes of some of the world’s masterpieces and 
discover how simple and easily understood the 
language is, leaving something to remember and 
dwell upon after the book is closed. 


There are those who know, without persuasion, 
that books are their best friends in a hospital. A 
patient long confined to a quiet room in a naval 
hospital and suffering more from great weakness 
than actual pain said, “A sick body means a sick 
mind so I try hard to read what I know I ought 
and not to slip.” One could almost guess that 
this type of man would prefer some form ot 
biography above anything else. He does. It is a 
pleasure to show him the finest the library has 
to ofter and to step into his room at the end of 
the day to discuss them. His is one of many cases 
of that kind, and they make the day’s work seem 
more worth while. Concentration upon the pa- 
tient one is talking to until he is, for the time, 
the only person in the whole ward, will often 
bring out an understanding of books and a knowl- 
edge of them that no superficial ‘Giood-morning,- 
how-are-you-to-day -would-you-like-something-to- 
read?” attitude, with one eye and ear already 
alert for the next bed and its occupant, could 
ever accomplish. The appearance of leisure be 
comes an asset. 


Reading for pleasure just to pass the time and 
for pure entertainment is never to be frowned 
upon in hospital wards. Humorous stories are 
popular when a patient is convalescing, and the 
surgical wards are the greatest fields for them. 
A group of men expecting operations and recov- 
ering from them are about the gamest collection 
of people in the world. They just adore making 
light of their condition, however beset by fear 
or pain they may be. The writings of such men 
as Mark Twain, Irvin Cobb, D. O. Stewart, 
Will Rogers, Ring Lardner, Robert Benchley, 
Heywood Broun, and Stephen Leacock are con- 
stantly asked for, and I am delighted to say The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table and the dear 
essays of Charles Lamb still have their devoted 
readers even in these hurried days. Dickens al- 
ways pleases, although writers in our own day 
who write such long novels are usually considered 
too wordy to bother with. 


With those of necessity inactive in hospital 
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beds, who must enjoy their action vicariously, th 
perennial Western story, the good thrilling s: 

varn, the tale of adventure, true or imaginativ: 
and the more impossible the better, all vie wit 

each other for popularity. ‘The action demande: 
in the story is in direct ratio to the inactivit 

of the patient. Mystery and detective storie: 
have the same interest with the sick as they d 

with so many of the well at this time. The ap 
pearance of all book shops and book advertis 

ments would indicate this fact, even if one had 
never seen the readers absorbed, positively im 
mersed, in mystery stories. 

When a man has to lie for weeks or even 
months with weights attached to his legs he en 
joys visitors and the companionship of those about 
him. He may play games, cards or checkers 
and even do some light handwork but his mai: 
resort is apt to be reading. Only through the 
medium of books can he get far away from his 
surroundings. Occasionally, as in the heart 
wards, there is need of supplying books, not too 
exciting. My experience has been that these cases 
are satistied with something quite serene, often 
poetry in fact. I always take plenty of poetry 
to these patients and find they like it. With 
some soothing book of this kind, the patient wil! 
often slip deep down in beneficial sleep. Re 
freshment of the spirit is closely related to com 
fort and relaxation of the body. What could be 
more sleep-inducing than lines like these, which a 
patient read in translation, of Mistral’s Mireille 
later calling for books of travel and description 
in Southern France with its marshes, mulberry 
trees and olives: 

“The plain of Crau lay mute and still 

‘ Into the distance stretching till 

It lost itself in sea, and sea in the blue air, 
And swans and lustrous water game 
Flamingoes with their wings of flame 

Over the stagnant waters came, 

Seeking the lingering gleams of daylight there.’ 

Gloomy books should be avoided as far as 
possible for hospital use but those which are con 
templative without being morbid are to be com 
mended as most delightful reading for many pa 
tients who do not care for more stirring litera 
ture. 

In that little circulating library, the first in 
this country, instituted by Benjamin Franklin 
and of which he was once librarian, “any civil 
gentleman” was permitted to “peruse the books 
for four hours weekly” but only the “Library 
Company of fifty who paid for the privilege 
were allowed to take them out.” Contrast that 
with conditions in this twentieth century. Now 
books are taken to those physically unable to come 
for them, and quite without regard to whethe: 
they are “civil gentlemen” and certainly fou: 
hours a week would be considered a little inad 
quate for the perusal of books in a well-regulate: 
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hospital. I am sure the patients would say so. 

‘Too many minds are like weedy gardens with 
nanv weeds of prejudice, doubt, or sensational 
eading to be uprooted, before the process of 
planting seeds of good reading will become protit- 
ible. But we are immediately concerned with 
the curative effects of good reading, and must 
realize that even those who cease reading, upon 
their return to 
normal health, 
have profited by 
their contact with 
books while in the 
hospital. 

Hospital librar- 
ians are expected 
to. produce any 
sort of book for 
life’s guidance 
from the cradle 
to the grave, and 
after. And they 
very nearly do. 
A shy young 
man, himself 
quite ill, asks 


what to do for In the Library of the 


the baby with 
the croup and says, “I didn’t like to ask 
the ward doctor.” Another wants a_ cook 


all the latest ways to cook fish, 
an umattractive subject for 
1 sick person to dwell upon. Still another 
inquires hopefully for something on em 
balming, that being his own line of business. 
One day a rather troubled young man asked me 
in a whisper, for some book about Heaven, ex 
plaining that his wife never felt satisfied over 
what exactly happened to their dead baby. “You 
know what I mean, what God has the kid doing 
now, toys or what?” This question was put to 
me by a nervous patient, “Oh, Miss, what is 
insomonia?” (with the accent on the second O). 
“TL can’t find it in the dictionary and the doctor 
says it’s what L’ve got, and it keeps me awake 
nights trying to guess what it is anvhow.”’ 


with 
does 


book 


which seem 


I was asked seriously by a man who had once 
swallowed a pin if I could tind a picture of a 
pin in the human anatomy as, said he, he had a 
queer pain sometimes and wondered if he could 
“locate it in a picture” of someone similarly 
ifficted. This man also did not like to ask the 
doctor, | suppose. We do not, however, make a 


habit of furnishing our shelves with ‘doctor 
books” as they often call them for the very rea 
son that it is better for them “to ask the doctor.’ 
Books on cookery and undertaking are not plenti 
tul and those upon Heaven are not very satisfy 
ing from a perfectly literal point of view. 


But 
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these questions are only a few of those asked day 
by day by patients who find in books a detense 
against their fears and worries. 

Opinions expressed on reading in general are 
trequently cheerful and breezy. ‘Say this read 
in’s sure swell to pass the time.” And this, “I! 
like a book with some style into it, know what | 
mean?” What he did mean was a book called 
Ridin’ Kid 
Pou de , Riz er, an 


all around thrill 


from 


er, but what he 
meant by style is 
still a question 


In contrast to 
this was the com 
ment, “If I could 
just absorb every 
thing that’s in 
these books, and 
keep it, I'd say 
I'd done 


thing with my 


some 


time in the 
hospital.” One 
young sailor re 


marked  noncha! 
antly, “Oh, ves, I 


1dministration Hospital, 
San Francisco, California 


read Robert Louis) Stevenson, but | don't 
like his books, they're too obvious fe \ pa 
tient said he would have to take several 
hooks to keep him awake in order to take 
turns with the others at waking up_ his 
neighbor “who made a gnawing noise like 


“when he 


Another 


a porcupine” (only he said “noring”’) 
slept that kept some of them awake.” 
use tor a hospital book. 


A book called Humorous Hits called torth this 
apologetic remark, “There are times when out 
ward gets pretty noisy and a fellow can handle 
this stuff a hundred per cent better than deey 
stuff.” One old man who wanted to re-read 
Les Miserables said, “But I'll just skip the sewers 
this time.” The big dictionary slammed shut 
with this wise statement. “Well the more you 
know the less you know but some folks don’t even 
know that.” | wonder. | if this de 
scription of Dreiser’s American Tragedy would 
“IT guess you haven't got it, but 


wonder 


be recognized. 
it’s a nice book about a boy who ran away 
home and all like that.” 


trom 


On one occasion [ was first mystified and then 
convulsed with silent laughter when an appar 
ently intelligent man returned Pilgrim's Progress 
within an hour of borrowing it with the com 
plaint that it had nothing in it about the Pilgrim 
tathers and the landing of the Mayflower. Day 
-pent in hospital libraries are dull, and 
with all the sad side of life one sees it is legit: 


never 
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mate to have one’s sense of humor stirred now 
and then. 

Where every bed has its radio connection, as 
here, it is a general brightener of wits and re- 
sponsible for many requests on many subjects. 
Crossword puzzles still have their fans. Mr. 
Vizetelly’s talks on words cause many a discus- 
sion on the use and pronunciation of words. En- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, books on how to make 
or to play various things are in daily demand. 
Books on science, music, art, and travel, lives of 
men, both great and small, prize fights, and. other 
sports, and books about the World War are only 
a little less popular than fiction of all kinds. A 
patient came to me today to get Longfellow, 
which he wanted for its translations, saying that 
he is French and his wife part Spanish and part 
Portuguese so they are learning each other’s lan- 
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guages and read these translations together wi: 
pleasure and profit. He wants to memorize thi 
favorites and surprise her on his homecoming. 
We have always those who will read only ne\ 
books and we have those who stopped readin 
about thirty years ago and prefer to read thos 
same books over again. It seems a sort of vac 
tion to them recalling their good, old times. An 
there are the very young men whose acquaintan 
with books began and ended with high schoo 
days. After years of hospital library work amon 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and veterans of thy 
Civil War, Indian Wars, Spanish-American, an: 
the World War, my only answer to the frequen 
question “What do men read in the hospital” ; 
that variety, not sameness, is the keynote of thei 
tastes in literature. They read of “shoes an 
ships and sealing-wax and cabbages and kings.” 








Charging Books in the Wards. Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Northampton, Massachusetts 











Adapting Bibliotherapy to the Patient's 
Needs in the Changing Social Order 


By 


FLORENCE SYTZ 


School ut Social Work, Dulane l miversily 


N MAN bf WAYS this is a queer subject tor 
me to be talking about, for | am neither a 
bibliotherapist nor an “expert” on the 
“changing social order,” and the fact that I have 
consented to speak on this topic places me, I fear, 
“J. H. Doyle of Wisconsin 
reader 


in the class of one 
and Chicago Universities, an educator, 
and lecturer,” who according to the dmerican 
“gave a talk to the high school pupils 
this afternoon. His subject was ‘Why Some 
People Succeed and Why Others Fail.’ He also 
talked to the lower grades on “The Flags’ after 
which the entire school assembled in the gym- 
nasium and listened to him as a ventriloquist.” 
Since | do not wish to pose either as a ventrilo- 
quist or as a pseudo-expert, | am telling you in 
the beginning that my approach to the topic is 
simply that of a social worker, and so you can 
discount any or all of what I have to say as bias 
common to my profession. 

[n going through the meagre literature on 
books for the sick, I discovered that some librari 
ans and social workers have at least one point in 
common, a point that will serve as a basis for 
departure. Many of you will recall the cor 
respondence that appeared in The Saturday Re 
view of Literature between Mrs. Jeannette 
Stern,’ librarian of the Letterman General Hos 
pital in San Francisco, and Miss Isabel Dubois,’ 
director of libraries, Washington, D. C., in 
which Mrs. Stern stated that sick people read 
just what they do when well, and to which Miss 
Dubois replied: 


Mercury, 


‘To say that sick people read just what they do 
when they are well is missing... the entire 
point of the question, for each case needs individual 
treatment, and you cannot give a blanket prescription.” 
Miss Dubois goes on to sav that, “Books used indis 
criminately with the sick are often injurious. The 
man who has just had his tonsils out may read any 
thing he wants, but the one who has tuberculosis will 
not improve on a diet of too exciting detective stories 
or anything that is likely to raise his temperature.” 
In short, Miss Dubois maintains that if books 
are to be used as therapy they must be carefully 
selected to meet the patient’s needs; that biblio 
therapy, like social case work, is individual ther 
apy. The problem, however, becomes increas 
ingly complicated when we remember that. all 


1 The Saturday Review 


of Literature January 17 19 0) 
> The Saturday Review of Literature, February 14 


1931, p. 607 
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tuberculosis patients do not behave alike, and 
that even detective stories, particularly the dull 
ones of which there are number, may 
have a sedative instead of a stimulating eftect 
upon some patients. For if we grant that books 
arouse emotions, we must remember that the same 
book may arouse different emotions in different 
individuals. 

The fact that patients with the same disease 
may react differently to the same stimulus is onl) 
our first complicating factor. The second fac 
tor, equally difficult, is the fact that a patient may 
not desire, may even refuse the book dosage that 
we have so carefully prescribed for him. For 
example, take the old gentleman who insisted 
upon doses of terror, rather than the mild pleas 
ant reading prescription his nurse wished him to 
take. This old gentleman, who has excellent eve 
sight, has in addition a determination to read 
nothing but newspapers, and in the papers he 
reads only reports of hold-ups and like crimes ot 
violence. “These send him into eestasies of fright 
His nurse has tried censorship both by scissoring 
his copy and by reading aloud only the calmer 
and more ennobling items, but under this proces 
he visibly droops and withers, and thrives it 
would appear, on his self administered daily dose 
of terror.’ Now whether he really thrives or not 
is a difficult point to determine, since he has al 
ready reached the ripe old age of eighty-six, but 
he does nevertheless illustrate the fact that th 
reading prescription to be effective must not onl) 
be wholesome but in addition the patient must 
preter, must 
scription. 


at goodly 


even desire, this wholesome pre 

So much for the problem, the question is what 
can we do about it. We can, I believe, 
clue as to how to adapt bibliotherapy to meet the 
patient’s needs by considering how a similar prob 
lem is being met in the field of juvenile delin 
quency where an attempt is being made to adapt 
recreation to meet the juvenile delinquent’s needs 
Here we assume that a wholesome recreational 
prescription will be an aid in curing juvenile de 
linquency. Here too, we have found that the 
patient may refuse to take the prescription. “Mh. 
boy whose delight it is to steal automobiles may 
turn up his nose at the suggestion that he substi 
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tute for this activity membership in a boy scout 
troop. We have also found that even if we are 
strong enough to force the dose down him (to 
get him to attend the boy scout meetings) that 
the dose may not have the curative effect we an- 
ticipated. In short, we have learned that a dose 
of recreation is only an effective antidote for de- 
linquency if the patient wishes to take the dose. 
The prescription must fit his needs and desires 
as well as our theories regarding therapy. Ob- 
viously the first thing to do then, is to discover, 
if possible, what he thinks his needs and desires 
are. "To do this Miss Claudia Wannamaker, of 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, has 
worked out a recreational interview.! Such an 
interview consists of questions, which, if answered 
by the patient, furnish a picture of the child’s play 
life and interests. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, together with material regarding the child’s 
physical, psychological and social make-up, a pre- 
scription is written for recreational therapy. Such 
a prescription, taking into account as it does the 
child’s desires as well as his needs, has been found 
to be an aid in the curative process. 

I believe that much the same procedure is neces- 
sary, if bibliotherapy is to be adapted to meet the 
patient’s needs. In such a procedure the phy- 
sictan, librarian, and medical social worker must 
cooperate. You must know everything that it is 
possible to know regarding your patient, his 
physical condition, his intellectual attainment and 
ability, his interests, along with everything that 
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the second part of my topic, how to meet t! 
patient’s needs in a changing social order. 

As I said in the beginning, I am not an “ex 
pert” on the changing social order. All that 
know about the social order is that from th 
beginning of time it has always been changin; 
I find this no cause for alarm, on the contrary) 
from the little [ know of history, I rejoice tha: 
this has been true, and moreover since I am .; 
social worker my hope is that change in th: 
social order will continue. Regarding this socia 
change, my problem, your problem and the pro! 
lem of our patients or clients is identical, namel\ 
how to keep abreast of the change. So when w: 
talk about adapting bibliotherapy to meet th 
patient’s needs in a changing social order, we ar: 
really talking about education, or rather a re 
vision in education, so “that a new type of mind 
will be cultivated appropriate to our present 
knowledge and circumstances.” ® 

Books are asked not just to serve as therapeutic 
agents, but as educational instruments. We wis)) 
to re-educate as well as to cure, or we wish ou 
cure to be comming)ed with re-education. Again 
I believe, the answer is the same, in order t 
achieve this the patient must desire to learn, and 
in order to get him to desire to learn we mus 
devise means of discovering and of stimulating 
his curiosity. Now we are not all curious abou: 
the same things, but it is, I believe, safe to assum 
that we are all curious about something, and so 
if books are really to become therapy they mus! 


serve as food for this curiosity. And here again 











social workers include under the phrase “social ree x Aas tt ES hes ' 
background.” Without this information, with- I am simply saying what nave sane RerOre, | 
out this study of your patient as an individual, as pt a = —— educational aig rm | 
well as a disease, you cannot write a successful CARES . wenn = _ eine nu! = : 
; prescription for bibliotherapy any more than you Prescription that will =< ” a jib | 
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. can write a successful prescription for vocational S™Pton, a prescription that will take into ac | 
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patients’ needs. ( 
a 4 Wannamaker, Claudia. The Recreation Interview. The Fam- = 5 Robinson, James H. The Humanizing of Knowledge. p.6° ‘ 
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\ 
i Books Point the Way Out f 
We cannot cut the school and libraries and thus : 
Bs! short-cut our way out of the depression. We must : 
” continue to invest in human resources. We must liber- 
a ate and develop the untapped energies of the mind 
ee and spirit. We cannot pinch our way out... . Longer 
Ae book lines in the libraries will mean shorter bread 
; lines on the streets. It is good that we can turn from 
closing banks to opening books and from the falling of " 
; stocks to the flights of the imagination. I 
——FRANK P. GRAHAM. i 





























Hospital Libraries and Public 
Library Participation 


By ADELINE M. MACRUM 


Formerly Librarian, Tuberculosis Leaque of Pittshurah 


N THESE DAYS of social unrest and in- 
security, it is a hopeful sign to see the grow- 
ing interest of all classes of people in books. 

John Cotton Dana once said there is only one 
solution of all social problems—increase of in- 
telligence and sympathy, and that “among the 
things which continually make for happiness, 
order, and pros- 
perity the 
community, count 
library as 


in 


the 
” 

one. 
Nowhere 
intelligence and 


at 


are 


sympathy 
sreater premium 
than in hospitals. 
Nowhere (except 


in prison) is a 


book so great a 





local hospitals. In 1931, Miss Elizabeth Pome 
roy, then chairman of the American Library As 
sociation Hospital Library Committee, gave three 
reasons why public librarians should be inte: 
ested in hospital work: 

“First, the hospital offers the public library an ex 
cellent opportunity to extend its adult education pro 


gram; second, the 
hospital library af 

fords one of the 
best avenues 
through which 
friends may be 
gained for the pub 

lic library; and 


third, through bib 


liotherapy, or treat 
ment bv reading, 
the public library 
shares in restoring 
and promoting the 
hea)th of the com 
munity.” 


Fourteen to a 


boon. The right 

book at the right minute is the 

time has often rate at which the 

been the turning hospitals of the 

point from illness United States are 

to convalescence. : ‘ oe oat , : admitting pa- 

z Z ; ; inia, Naval Hospital P 

Dr. Gerald Webb The Library at Norfolk, Virginie ave pite tients, savs the 

American Medical Association. Over seven mil 


of Colorado in his paper: “The Prescription of 
Literature,” gives us a modern physician’s idea 
of the importance of reading. He quotes, among 
others: 

The case of a “patient on a trying rest régime, to 
whom the lights of Broadway had been her only joy, 
who was one day found watching a garden spider. 
Interest was at once awakened when she was told that 
this spider would create two webs a day, that the 
females of some species devoured their husbands after 
the nuptials (this may have reminded her of life in 
New York), and that some spider mothers give their 
infants daily sun baths.” 


As a result of this interest in nature and books 
about nature, the patient began to improve first 
mentally, then physically. What has this to do 


with public libraries and librarians? It has 


much to do with many librarians who are carry- 
ing on very successful extension work in their 
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lion were hospitalized during 1931. “These peo 
ple are just as much members of your commu 
nity when they are sick as W hen they are well, 
and if ever they needed books they need them 
now. There is no public library so small that it 
cannot help a little in this civic responsibility. 
Much excellent hospital library work is now 
being done both in this country and abroad, Be 
fore discussing the situation in Pennsylvania, | 
should like to sketch for you the international 
picture and the national one. There is at present 
a world-wide hospital library movement, with 
two committees, one functioning under the Inter 
national Federation of Library Associations, and 
the other under the International Hospital Asso 
ciation. Mrs. Marjorie E. Roberts. of London 
is executive secretary of both of these hospital 
library sub-committees. If you have not 
her article in the August 15 issue of Hospital 


read 








Ov 


Management, “Libraries for Hospital Patients 
the World Over,” 1 think you will find it stimu- 
lating. England has 2,000 hospitals of all kinds 
which are supplied with books by the Central 
British Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospi- 
tal Library. Books are distributed sometimes at 
the rate of 6,000 volumes a week. ‘The service 
is free, the hospitals occasionally paying the post- 
age. Kooks are secured by gifts from the public. 
‘Vhe librarians are chiefly untrained volunteers. 
{a Denmark, the public libraries are in charge, 
giving the hospitals both books and trained serv- 
ice; the hospitals make some financial contribu- 
tion. German hospitals, as a rule, have so fa) 
had to organize and staff their own libraries. 
Swedish hospital libraries operate under a state 
grant. Where the public library supplies the 
books, the library receives the money; where the 
hospital runs its own library, the hospital receives 
the grant. Quite a number of other countries are 
making progress in establishing the work. 

In the United States, as we all know, hospital 
libraries first became widespread as the result of 
the war work of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Notable pioneers before that time were 
McLean Hospital at Waverly, Massachusetts, 
the Massachusetts General Hospital at Boston, 
and the work begun by the [owa Library Com- 
mission, all of which commenced in 1904. The 
Veterans’ Administration and the Navy Depart- 
ment have continued the work of the A. L. A. 
with our soldiers, sailors, and veterans, and the 
American Library Association is now developing 
library work in ctvilian hospitals. An unpub- 
lished survey made in 1931 under Miss Pome- 
roy's chairmanship reports that the hospitals in 
thirty-four states have both books and library 
service from public libraries, whereas in a few 
states the hospitals receive books only, and seven 
states have no such service at all. 

Pennsylvania is neither last nor least in the 
hospital library field. In the Library Handbook 
issued by our State Library Extension Division, 
you will find the results of a survey made this 
year which reached practically every hospital in 
the state. It is significant of the general interest 
taken in the matter that that lowly instrument, the 
mimeographed questionnaire, was able to draw 
one hundred seventy-four replies out of a possible 
two hundred six. Fifty-one hospitals replied that 
they had no library service of any kind. A num- 
ber of these wrote tor information on how to 
organize libraries, or how books could be secured 
from public libraries. One hundred twenty-three 
Pennsylvania hospitals have some sort of library 


service. 

1 realize that an initial survey of this sort is 
very incomplete and cannot fail to contain a 
number of errors. I hope that if I have omitted 
any names from the following list, some one wi)]) 
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supply them. According to my records, the to 
lowing public libraries in Pennsylvania are gi 
ing hospital service: full service, that is, bot 
books and librarian, Dubois, 1 !; Easton, 1; Ha: 
risburg, 1; New Castle, 2; Philadelphia, 3; Pitts 
burgh, +; Sharon, 1—part service, or books alon 
Allentown, 2; Erie, 1; Philadelphia, 1; Pitt 
burgh, 2; Punxsutawney, 1; Reading, [; an 
Kingston, 1. This means that twelve publ 
libraries are serving twenty-two hospitals, an 
that only thirteen hospitals (out of two hundré 
six) are having the benefit of the personal visit 
of the librarians. 

How are the )ibraries organized in hospita 
not served by public librarians? “In two way, 
either through volunteers, or through the hosp 
tal personnel. Nine hospitals in Pennsylvani 
employ their own librarians, which ts the ide: 
way from the hospital point of view, provided 
there are sufficient funds to pay for trained ani 
experienced service. Unfortunately, at the pre: 
ent time, hospitals the country over are so har 
hit financially that many which would prefer thi. 
method have had to abandon it. Where ther: 
is no hospital librarian, we find the social servic: 
department in many instances operating the |i 
brary, or the nurses, the occupational therap 
department, record room clerks, the hospital shop 
per, and that newcomer, the hospital hostess. !n 
tuberculosis sanatoria it is frequently one of th: 
convalescent patients who is in charge. “Twenty 
two hospitals confessed they had the books bu: 
no one at all was looking after them. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliaries used to be the prim 
movers in hospital library circles. In thirteen 
Pennsylvania hospitals they still hold sway. | 
believe their interest can be better utilized i 
raising funds for new books and equipment than 
in the actual conduct of the library. Of late 
vears, the Junior League and Junior Aide girls 
have been volunteering for library service in 
many communities. Ten Pennsylvania hospitals 
reported their activities. In some instances the\ 
give very satisfactory service, but as a rule it is 
apt to be uncertain; fixed hours and fixed duties 
do not appeal to young society buds, nor do the) 
know or care much about library methods. 

It is my conviction that the most satisfactor) 
service, apart from having a trained librarian on 
the hospital staff, is that given by the public |i 
brarian to the hospitals of her community. Ap 
parently there are many Pennsylvania cities and 
towns that have never attempted such servic 
Their budgets and limited personnel would pro 
hibit the undertaking, they say. The only an 
swer to that ts the old saving: “You never can 
tell till you try,” and the successful example of 
efficient work being done by similar towns round 


! The number indicates how many hospitals are served 
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about. In our state, leaving Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh out of the picture, it 

Easton, Dubois, Kingston, New Castle, Sharon 
and the rest can do their share of hospital work, 
so can you. 

Sioux City, lowa, the pioneer in public library 
hospital service, has published a pamphlet on 
how to organize this work. Sioux City has a 
population of 79,183; the public library serves all 
institutions, hospitals, jails, etc. of both city and 
county, twelve in number. The total institu- 
tional circulation for 1931 was 69,822. Miss 
Rose O’Connor, the hospital librarian, is also 
doing a very splendid piece of work with the 
four Nurses Training Schools there, in preparing 
and supervising the required reading in the curri- 
cula. 

Mr. C. W. Sumner of Youngstown Public 
Library came to that city from lowa, the pioneer 
hospital library state. It is only to be expected 
that he should bring with him the same enthusi 
asm in developing this extension work in Ohio. 
Youngstown, with 170,000 population, reaches 
eleven hospitals and institutions; the 1931 circu 
lation to these was 51,196. June Johnston, hos- 
pital librarian, writes in 1932: 

“I feel, in spite of the depressing year, that the 
actua) therapeutic and recreational benefit derived 
from our hospital library service has been a great 
aid in reducing the mental hazards in the institution— 
greater than ever before.” 


Miss Gertrude Edwards, head of the hospital 
division, Cleveland Public Library, was kind 
enough to outline for me her hospital policy. In 


1931, she circulated 112,203 books in thirteen 


Cleveland hospitals. 


“My first contact,” said Miss Edwards in her let 
ter, “is with the superintendent of the hospital, some 
times at his invitation, but more often on our own 
initiative. It is most important to secure his interest 
as well as that of the superintendent of nurses with 
whom we have very close connection as the work 
develops. I feel that the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the hospital staff is the most reliable asset a hospital 
librarian can have. . We make weekly 
to each hospital and have weekly book deliveries. 
Books not found usable are returned each week so 
that the collection is kept alive. We start our collec- 
tions with about twice as many books as there are 
patients, plus the number of staff members and em 


Visits 


ployees.” 

The American 
mends three books per bed, except in very small 
hospitals, which should have more. A fixed ap 


I ab Tary Association recom 


propriation of at least $1 per bed per year for 
new books is also advised. In a few Cleveland 
hospitals there is a clerical worker who is trained 
to give out books in the intervals between the 
librarians’ visits, keeping an accurate record. 
In each hospital, some member of the office force 


On each 


assists in looking up overdue books. 


visit, Miss Edwards leaves a list ot the books not 
returned with the nurse in charge of each division 
Few books are lost. 

Before installing hospital service in Cleveland, 
there is a regular contract drawn up which both 
parties sign. “Vhis agreement may be terminated 
either The hi 


upon due notification by party. 


brary agrees: 


1) To furnish a collection of books relative in size 
to the number of the staff and to the number of 
patients. 

2 fo exchange the books frequently enough to keep 
the collection vita). 

3) To furnish a librarian the number of 
hours, one day each week, to issue books, consult 
with the staff, direct and stimulate reading and 
study 

+) Yo honor requests for 
on any subject. 


necessary 


specific titles or material 

The hospital agrees: 

1) Yo furnish locked cases and suitable location tor 
the books and a book truck for the transporta 
tion of books in the hospita). 

2) To advertise the library collection very generally 
among the statf and to promote the use of books 
in every way. 

3) To cooperate actively with the librarian to pre 

vent loss of books. 

Without some such businesslike arrangement 
used successfully in Cleveland and elsewhere, and 
without the enthusiastic support of both the hos 
pital superintendent and the superintendent ot 
nurses, one can accomplish little in any hospital. 
With these, all things are possible. You may 
have to overcome a certain amount of indiffer 
ence or even prejudice in high places, you may 
have to “sell” the idea to vour hospitals, but the 
work is well worth doing. 

Hugh Cumming, General, United 
States Public Health Service, recently said: ‘No 
single welfare measure exceeds in value that of 
a library for hospital patients.’ Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, Professor of Surgery at Harvard, re 
marked: “No hospital which has due considera 
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tion for the welfare of its patients should be with 
out a library for their purposes.” And so I might 
quote, ad infinitum. Suffice it to add only this: 
librarians have always been known for the high 
quality of their civic consciences. While a note 
worthy beginning has been made in hospital li 
brary work in this state, it is really only a begin 
ning; much more remains to be done, and in 
spite of bad times, much can be done today. On 
one point all hospital librarians are agreed, and 
that is in the pleasure and inspiration they them 
selves receive from their work. It is a public 
service of a very special kind because vou vive 
not only of your books but of your sympathy, 
vour tact, your patience, your W hole personality 
As it is written in the second oldest book in the 
world, we read : 


“Live, therefore, in the house of kindliness. and men 


shall come and give gifts of themselves.” 
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State Institution Libraries 


By ROBERT WOODMAN 
Superintendent of Middletown State Homeopathic Hospital, N. Y. 


66 EDICINE for the Soul” we are told 
was the inscription over the Library 
at Thebes, and why not this medicine 

as an integral part of our ministration to the 

sick? General hospitals are providing it. The 

Massachusetts General Hospital appointed a li- 

brarian in 1910, 

and invented the 

book cart to carry 
books to the bed- 
side. In the Hor- 
ton Memorial 
Hospital at Mid- 
dletown, as in 
many other such 
hospitals, a con- 
siderable — library 
has been accumu- 
lated and daily 
book service in- 
stituted by vol- 
unteer young la- 
dies eager to doa 
service. The Federal Hospitals have their work 
thoroughly organized under professional librar- 
ians. Let us see what they do at Northport. Dr. 

George I’. Brewster, medical officer in charge, 

writes: 

“The library here is under the direction of a chief 
librarian, who supervises the work of the various 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and whose office 
is at Washington, D. C. The hospital library is di- 
rectly responsible to the medical officer in charge. 
The professional staff consists of a trained librarian, 
a trained assistant librarian and an attendant. The 


duties of the attendant are to take the patients 
to and from the library and to keep the same in order. 


“The library is open from 8.00 A, M. to 7.00 P. M. 
every week day, including Saturday afternoons and 
from 12.30 to 4.30 p. M. on Sunday. The personnel 
hours are from 10.30 A. M. to 1.30 p. M. and from 
3.30 to 4.25 p. M., and during this time the staff 
members and the parole patients are in the library, 
whereas, during the rest of the day and evening, 
closed ward patients are making use of it. The pa- 
tients of the closed wards are brought to the library 
in details during the morning, afternoon or evening 
for am hour or more at a time and, during this time 
they read papers, magazines and books and select 
reading material to take back to the ward. On the 
average the daily attendance is 130 patients, forty-five 
of whom are patients who are on parole, coming volun- 
tarily to the library, during their spare time. A very 
smail percentage of personnel make use of the library, 
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as library services extended are only a privilege t 
those living on the station. The librarians devor 
their time to serving patients. 


“The circulation is about 2,800 books a month; one 
third being non-fiction and two-thirds fiction. ‘The 
librarians go on the wards with book trucks to mak: 
personal contacts with patients, circulating books to 
those who do not 
have the opportun 
ity of making ¢ 
rect use of the li 
brary, as, for ex 
ample, the patients 
in the _— isolated 
ward for tubercu 
losis, to nurses and 
attendants. on 
wards, and to 
leave magazines 
for the ward day 
rooms,” 


The daily rou 
tine of this li- 
brary may be 
found set forth 


Nothing Stops the Book Truck at the Veterans’ Hospital, in greater detail 
Camp Custer, Michigan 


in the U. S. Vet 
erans’ Medical Bulletin tor February, 1931. Th: 
penitentiary at Atlanta is reported as the first 
Federal prison to have a full-time librarian, but 
provision has been made for the appointment of a 
librarian at each Federal prison and reformatory. 
Last year $1,000 was spent at Atlanta for fiction 
and a larger appropriation made for the next 
year. The Federal Government is building up 
in each institution local collections of books and 
it is proposed to add a strong central collection 
at Washington containing books too expensive for 
individual prisons and to be used in all institu 
tions as required. 


The special commission to investigate prison 
administration and construction in New York 
State in their report “An Educational Program 
for New York State’s Penal System,” presented 
to the Legislature in January, 1932, recommend- 
ed an institution library of not less than 2,000 
volumes carefully selected to serve a three-fold 
purpose, of recreation to the inmates, textbook 
material for the school, and general reference, 
and that the head teacher should give reading 
courses from the library and should utilize cer- 
tain volumes as textbooks in specialized instruc 
tion in cultural subjects, combining the school, 
library and auditorium into a cohesive unit in the 
administrative set-up of the prisons. 
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The American Library Association has for 
some time had a committee on the Extension of 
Library Service to Hospitals. This committee 
wrote early in 1931 to each state library agency 
in the United States. Twenty states have each 


two or more cities in which hospitals receive ser- 
vice from their public libraries or have libraries 





operating as independent units 
within the hospital, and some hos- 
pitals now conducting libraries of 
their own are helped by the city 
library in the establishment of the 
work, 

California is 
an extensive system of county li- 
braries which extends assistance to 
hospitals in their districts. In New 
Jersey the Public Library Com 
mission institution li 
braries supervision, aid and advice 
both by letter and by personal vis- 
its and extends to them the privi- 
lege of borrowing books for study 
and serious reading and to supple- 
ment their own stock. In some ' 
counties in New Jersey there are county libraries 
which give additional aid listing the institutions 
among its regular branches for visits and book aid. 

A relation of this sort exists between the Utica 
State Hospital and the Utica Public Library. Dr. 
Hutchings writes: 

“So far as the patients’ library is concerned we have 
a most satisfactory arrangement with the Utica Publi 
Library. Some years ago the librarian offered to take 
charge of our library and to supply books for it free 
of charge. One of the assistant librarians comes to the 
hospital one afternoon a week, personally issues and 
accounts for books to patients and employees, and she 
herself carries the key to the bookcases. About 300 
hooks are kept on the shelves and these are renewed 
from time to time, fresh books being brought from the 
library to replace them. We have had no occasion to 


reported to have 


gives to 
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buy books for the Patients’ Library for a number of 
years, but we do make good the damage to and loss of 
volumes which, however, amounts to only a few dol 
lars a year. The circulation of bouks among patients 
and employees has steadily increased since this ar- 
rangement was entered into. The circulation for the 
last three fiscal years was successively 3,750—3,882 
and 4,699.” 


Read 


Administration 


Left: 4d Corner of the Patients’ 
ing Room, 
Hospital, Atlanta, 


Veterans’ 


Georgia. 


Administration 
Library at Fort Bayard 
New Mexico. 


Below: The Veterans’ 


Hospital 


To learn what our state institutions are doing 
I have written to the superintendents of each 
State hospital and State school, and to the phys 
ician-in-charge of each licensed private sanitarium, 
with a capacity of more than fifty patients in the 


State of New York. I acknowledge the prompt 
and generous answers upon which I shall draw 
freely, with little attempt at individual acknowl- 
edgment. All of the well established State hos 
pitals and State schools have libraries varying 
trom a few hundred volumes up to 6,274. 

At Middletown, 
dates back to 1877 when the population of the 
hospital was 128 patients. Dr. Selden H. Tal 
cott, in the first annual report of his administra 


as records show, the library 
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tion for the year ending November 30, 1877, says: 

During the year a portion of the sum of $2,500 
appropriated for library and medicines, has been ex 
pended in the purchase of necessary medical and other 
works. ‘he medical library has been enlarged by the 
addition of a careful selection of such works as are 
most needed in the study of mental and nervous dis- 
eases. The general library for patients consists of 4 
series of histories, biographies, novels, poems and such 
other light and pleasant or humorous works as were 
deemed likely to exert the most beneficial influence 
upon those for whom the library is designed. This 
collection has been carefully accumulated and we now 
have over 700 volumes of new works comprising an 
extensive range of the most interesting modern liter- 
ature. A sufficient sum from the amount appropriated 
has been reserved that we may make further additions 
as we become acquainted with the best among current 
issues. This library forms a most interesting and val- 
uable feature in our asylum. The new books have been 
eagerly sought for by the patients, and their perusal 
has been a happy means to both entertainment and in- 
structive diversion. 

“Aside from the regular purchases the library has 
heen augmented by the presentation, from friends in 
New York, of a considerable number of magazines and 
periodicals.” 

The work of the library received a further ad- 
vance when on August 30, 1889, the trustees 
received the proceeds of a bequest of $3,000 made 
by Lenora S. Bolles of Garden City, N. Y. In 
a letter acknowledging this benefaction a com- 
mittee of trustees say: 

“The gift will be devoted to the erection of a build- 
ing to be a part of our institution and which will be 
known as ‘The Lenora S. Bolles Memorial Hall.’ It 
has been discovered that one of the most pressing 
needs of the asylum is such an adjunct memorial hall 
with its well-filled shelves.” 

‘Two years later the report describes the New 
Library Hall as a one-story structure in imitation 
of the Greek Parthenon with a single main room 
22x30) feet. It has since accommodated the pa- 
tients’ library, but is now of insufficient size to 
serve well as a reading room for its sidewalls are 
lined with books and its floor space crowded with 
stacks. The accession book shows the library to 
have received 12,560 books. Many of them have 
been worn out and discarded. Some 5,881 vol- 
umes remain on the shelves in the main library. 

For twenty years or more this library was un- 
der the direction of William B. Ewer, a cultured 
man, and patient at the hospital, who adminis- 
tered it, and conserved its treasures as a labor 
of love. In 1912 he was definitely assigned as 
librarian, given attendant’s wages and so con- 
tinued until his death in 1917. This was the 
library’s most prosperous period. I find it record- 
ed that in 1913, his circulation was 13,336. Later 
vears brought less efficient librarians and shrink- 
ing circulation, so that now it is back again on the 
voluntary basis with a circulation of 4,843, in 
the nine months of the present incumbent’s reign. 
his library, such as it is, has been built up al- 
most without expense to the State. Occasionally 
a few books have been bought, including for ex 
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ample, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but most], 
its accessions have been donations. February 

1932, was a good month—250 books and 563 
periodicals were received. “The magazines cam: 
mostly from friends at the hospital, and in Mid 
dletown. ‘The latter telephone and ask that the 
State Hospital mail-car call at their homes for 
their donations. ‘The largest number of books 
now come from the Thrall Library in Middle 
town, which frequently donates duplicate copies 
of books—mostly fiction—that have been in great 
demand for a few years back. Recent months 
have seen accessions from the Denton Library, 
which has been discontinued, in a nearby village 
and such of its books as the Thrall Library 
could not use have in turn been passed on. 

The Hudson River State Hospital reports a sep 
arate library building with 6,274 volumes. Bing 
hamton and Manhattan have libraries, and Wil 
lard and Kings Park have special attendants 
under the occupational therapy department, and 
Central Islip has a trained librarian in the occu 
pational therapy department. Harlem Valley has 
a librarian in view. The largest circulation 
among the State Hospitals is reported from Hud 
son River, where the library is in charge of an 
intelligent patient; 9,898 borrowers registered 
during the year. Of these 8,135 borrowed book: 
of fiction. The library there is used by patients, 
by employees and by the staff, and it seems emi 
nently proper that the library in any of our in 
stitutions, so far self-contained as they are, should 
serve the needs of all. In other hospitals patients’ 
collections of books are in charge of employees 
conveniently at hand. For example, a medical! 
and statistical clerk or supervisor acts as librarian 

The hospital library need not be the only source 
of books. Local public libraries are accessible 
to most of the State hospitals and my inquiry in 
dicates that they are extensively used by patients 
and employees. I know that in Middletown a 
number of patients, who are given permission to 
go down town, have library cards and that they 
are welcome visitors there. In several institutions 
the employees have shown independent library 
enterprises. “The employes’ clubs at Harlem Val 
ley, Kings Park and Middletown, at least, have 
their own libraries. The first charges two cents 
per day, the other two lend books to club mem 
bers without charge, except a fine for keeping 
them too long and these clubs subscribe for pop 
ular magazines and daily newspapers which are 
available to employees in the club reading room. 

All of the libraries seem to have leaned heavil\ 
upon donations. The State librarian, who has 
been asked to advise on book lists in State hos 
pitals, deplores the meagreness of book purchases 
and the 1930-31 report states that the State |i 
brary has been called upon for approval of lists 
only from the Gowanda, Rochester and Willard 
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State Hospitals. Brooklyn, however, reports pur- 
hases from book sales, and Central Islip patron- 
‘ves second-hand sales of either local circulating 
libraries, when they are closed out, or of large 
rganizations in New York whereby they can 
‘btain large numbers of slightly used books at 
vreatly reduced rates. They have tried member- 
ship in the Literary Guild, Book League and 
Book of the Month Club but find it more satis- 
factory to buy these books separately as not all 
of their selections are suitable for the patients’ 
library. Central Islip has 3,000 victrola records 
n its collection and the Rome State School main- 
rains a library of phonograph records with 2,000 
wcessions per year. The purchase and circulation 
of phonograph records is a function that can be 
well combined with the circulation of books. 

Middletown and, as far as my information 
goes, hospitals generally, have neglected to sub- 
scribe to current magazines and have depended 
upon donations of second-hand copies. The Buf- 
talo State Hospital is an honorable exception and 
subscribes to a representative list of seventeen 
publications, monthlies and weeklies, covering a 
wide range of interests. Six of these publications, 
{merican, Colliers, Good Housekeeping, The 
Ladies Home Journal, Popular Mechanics, and 
the Saturday Evening Post are subscribed in two 
copies each. These magazines are distributed to 
the different services. Central Islip reports a 
small periodical room. 

Ali of the private institutions are alert to the 
value of books. The smaller ones manage it more 
on home than on institutional lines, but Bloom- 
ingdale has a full-time librarian and a library 
budget for the year of $1,750. One thousand 
dollars of this amount was spent for magazines 
and newspapers. Besides one of the Board of 
Governors has presented a fund from which more 
valuable books are purchased, and expenditures 
from this fund were $242.58 in the last fiscal 
year. Patients and their friends donate books and 
some left unclaimed about the halls are placed 
in the Library. Bloomingdale has also an exten- 
sion car which goes through the halls to carry 
books to patients not otherwise able to make se- 
lections. Patients with ground privileges are able 
to go to the library to read or exchange books and 
the librarian’s program includes parties of per- 
haps a dozen patients at a time to include many 
who do not have the privilege of going to the 
library alone. 

At Rochester the central library has been dis- 
tributed and the books placed on the wards, and 
at St. Lawrence the book collection is distributed 
to ten wards. Last summer Buffalo broke up 
the central library and sent from fifty-five to 120 
books in steel bookcases to each of several wards. 
Many of the hospitals maintaining central collec- 
tions of books have minor collections to serve the 
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interests of certain wards, as convalescent cot 
tages, farm colonies, tuberculosis wards or wards 
for disturbed patients who do not have ready 
access to the central library facilities. Most ot 
the hospitals think that these collections are 
changed from time to time. Our own used to be 
changed oftener when we had a full-time librat 
ian to keep the matter in mind. ‘This ts an at 
tractive idea and worthy of further development. 

Donations of magazines are, we find, very wel 
come. Elizabeth Pomeroy, chief of the library 
section of the central office of the Veterans’ Bu 
reau, referring to contributions of surplus lite: 
ature from the attic says: “Personally it is my 
opinion that as a hospital librarian for a tew 
vears in Chicago I did more than any mayor has 
done to clean up the city.” We do not feel just 
that way about it and find it desirable to have a 
good supply of illustrated magazines, not neces 
sarily the latest issue, and especially women’s 
magazines, to send on the wards for the use ot 
whomever cares to look at them and with no obli 
gation to return them to the library. Most wards 
have patients who will sit down and look at the 
illustrated magazines but who will not read. 
When the magazines become soiled or torn they 
are thrown away. 

A great deal has been said by librarians fol 
lowing Edith Kathleen Jones, who has written 
for twenty years indefatigably upon this subject, 
about selection of books for hospital libraries. 
The opinion of these librarians is thac “it is quite 
necessary to avoid what might excite horror or 
fear, to omit all accounts of murder or suicide 
and to exercise care that nothing should be in 
cluded which sets forth the methods of self-de 
struction or the motives leading up to it, that all 
should be pure, just, lovely and of good report,” 
and that if what the patient reads takes away 
his faith or hope or fills his mind with sordid 
thoughts it does him definite harm. In 1923 the 
American Library Association published a book 
by Miss Jones, The Hospital Library, containing 
appropriate lists of books: fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, travel, short stories, poetry, and juveniles 
—all have their place. Our own shelves of juve 
nile fiction have their full share of readers. Dr. 
Vaux suggests selection of books by the younger 
teachers who may be nearer the viewpoint of thei: 
pupils in the State schools. Mystery stories, if 
wholesome, and western stories are among the 
best available. It is generally agreed that relig 
ious books are to be used with care, and that 
books on mental hygiene are to be prescribed in 
dividually with as much care as any other rem 
edy. Isabella DuBois, however, in Hygeia for 
January, 1932, points out that, as a solace for the 
sick, literary excellence is a minor consideration 
and that veritable trash which the public library 
may not consider a justifiable expenditure of 
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funds may be just the book needed for the sick 
man, whose very weakness demands something 
easy for him to read; and one of the State hos- 
pital superintendents writes: ‘Personally, I can- 
not see that it makes any difference what a pa- 
tient reads, if he will only sit down and read. 
I have never yet known of a patient becoming 
upset over anything that he read.” My own ex- 
perience is that he is something more than half 
right. Mostly we are contending with a loss of 
interest which leads us away from reading and, 
generally speaking, what will entertain the pa- 
tient will do him good. I recall that years ago 
the librarian at Middletown had a few books 
locked up in his closet which he thought unsuit- 
able, but when I went to look for them recently 
they were no longer segregated but are no doubt 
back upon the shelves and if they have done any 
harm I have yet to hear about it. Now set aside as 
dangerous only three books are to be found, Point 
Counter Point, quarantined for its contents, a 
second book side-tracked because the present li- 
brarian does not like the author’s name, and the 
Revised Version of the English Bible, which she 
regards as sacrilegious. She will circulate the 
King James version only. I suspect that my own 
criteria or years may not be as important as we 
think, but clinic physicians and physicians on ad- 
mission wards think that they see patients whose 
psychologic and psychotherapeutic reading has 
been definitely detrimental to them. Other lists 
to aid in selection are appearing from time to 
time—thus in THe Liprary JourNnat, Vol. 53, 
1928, is a list of 500 books for the hospital li- 
brary by Sarah Doris Lamb, who points out that 
illness does not materially change a person’s taste. 
Alice A. Crosby, in the Medical Bulletin, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, for December, 1931 dis- 
cusses selecting books for neuropsychiatric patients 
and offers suggestions concerning recent authors. 





No one expects that the experience of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau neuropsychiatric hospitals nor that 
of the prisons or reformatories can be adopted 
bodily in our large State hospitals for the insane 
nor in our State schools for the feeble-minded. 
To begin with something that many people might 
not think of—the average age of State hospital 
patients is about fifty-two years. A clear major- 
ity of them have reached the presbyopic age and 
can read books only with the aid of glasses. A 
traction of these can and will take care of their 
spectacles. “he eyes of another fraction have 
been fitted but they leave their glasses about so 
that they are usually locked up in the nurses’ care, 
and a greater number are hopeless prospects for 
the intelligent use of such help to read. Eighty- 
five per cent of the patients at Middletown have 
been in the hospital more than three years. The 
largest number of readers is found among the 
paranoid conditions and the milder cases of de- 
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mentia praecox included in this group which ney 
ertheless is predominantly composed of person 
alities regressed to levels much more primitiv: 
than that of reading. Besides a great many, even 
if both literate and sufficiently alert, have neve: 
learned to read voluntarily and it is too late fo 
them to change their ways. Prisons retain fo: 
months and years men with full mental activit 
and young enough to desire to educate themselve 
but it is rare that the educational motive ente: 
into a State hospital reading program, for ver 
soon after a patient can apply himself to seriou: 
study he is ready to be discharged. I know on 
patient who has been studying Greek for tw: 
years, but such application is an exception. 

Lights are poor for evening reading in ou: 
older buildings and the new fireproof type ot 
building, as I know it, is built around the larg: 
day-room and dormitory giving the patient little 
privacy for reading or anything else, and no safe 
places to put his book between times, except as he 
leaves it in the care of his nurse who already has 
a good many things to do and who may or may 
not sympathize with the contemplative life o: 
the pleasures to be found in books. Nevertheless, 
there are, in all, many patients who appreciate an 
opportunity to read and a few who desire to study. 
Some reference works should be in every State 
hospital library and the proportion of serious 
books withdrawn for circulation compares fa\ 
orably with that of public libraries in general. 

Some of us long ago made a good start in the 
library field. The library may have been for long 
periods an orphaned step-child but it has been 
with us and the books have been a resource to, 
we do not know how many, convalescent patients 
or have filled the vacant hours of those who have 
been compelled to remain within our gates. 
Doubtless we might have done better. Miss 
Jones told us in Modern Hospital, as long ago as 
1922, what she regarded as the four essentials of 
a hospital library: 

1. An organized central library as charming and 
homelike as it can be made. 

2. <A librarian with personality, knowledge of books 
and of library technique. 

3. An annual appropriation sufficient to buy new 
books as published. 

4. Exclusion of morbid, gruesome and unwhole- 
some literature. 

Library work has a natural alliance with occu- 
pational therapy. Both are means of building up 
and maintaining the personality of our patients 
and of supplanting destructive tendencies by con- 
structive aims. Both serve to entertain the pa- 
tient and perhaps to teach him enough at the 
same time to help maintain his interest. One 
means is better adapted for one patient and the 
other for another patient and both often can be 
advantageously concentrated upon the same in- 
dividual. A good start has been made in this 
direction in several of the State hospitals and 
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such appears to be the logical line of development. 
But it should not be overlooked that library ser- 
vice has become a profession of its own with a 
four-vear college course to teach it, or one or 
two-vear courses for those who already have 
college degrees and that the University of Min- 
nesota has even offered an extra year of training 
for the hospital librarian. If the library is to do 
all it can, not every charming occupational therapy 
teacher will do as librarian. The library should 
be guided by someone with knowledge of books 
ind interested to devise means of approach to 
patients; our physicians should become as much 
interested in what their patients read as in their 
occupations and amusements, and our nurses and 
attendants intrigued to help those under their 
care with their reading. Already at Bloomingdale 
Dr. Raynor proposes to extend the usefulness of 
their library by increasing as fast as possible the 
personal contacts of the librarian with the pa- 
tients. 

The need for a better reading room at the li- 
brary is mentioned by several of our correspon- 
dents and some of them stress the advantages of 
access to the stacks. Binghamton includes in the 
library a table and a place to write letters, and 
Utica a radio, both of which may be desirable in 
a ward sitting room but might be doubtful bless 
ings in a library actively functioning as a reading 
room. Lists of books, especially new books, can 
be printed and sent through the wards—one sug- 
gestion is that the list be in the form of a book- 
mark. Library training for student nurses and 
monthly talks by the librarian are suggested. 
The library book-cart might help in some places, 
or would be of little service in the absence of 
elevators where few wards can be visited without 
going up or down stairs. 

Another natural affinity between the occupa- 
tional therapy department and the library lies in 
the binding and repairing of books. Several of the 
hospitals have already developed this work to a 
greater or less extent and some do very satisfac- 
tory binding. It is urged too that the occupation- 
al therapy department is in position to solicit 
books. At Brooklyn those desiring to do some- 
thing for the hospital are often told that a few 
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of the latest books or subscriptions to popular 
magazines would be acceptable. Every such 
magazine that comes into the ward becomes in a 
little while something that can be used by other 
patients as well as by the subscriber. Subscrip 
tions to newspapers by or for patients can also 
be encouraged and one nurse, appreciating the 
preference of her patients for pictures, buys the 
Daily News and takes it in regularly to her ward. 
Where books have been bought for patients 
money has been found in the amusement fund, 
in interest on patients’ balances, in store funds or 
has been provided by sale of articles made in the 
occupational therapy department. 

Nothing has been said about the medical li- 
brary, but Drs. Kirby Russell and Ross in their 
1924+ Report on the Medical Service of the New 
York State Hospitals have discussed it. “The hos- 
pitals are operating on the lines suggested in that 
report and testify that their requisitions for med 
ical books and magazines have been uniformly 
met by the Department of Mental Hygiene. 

In closing I repeat some of the things that we 
might do as opportunity and means appear: 

1. Make contact with local libraries for es 
tablishment of hospital branches, for loan collec 
tions and for donations of surplus books. 

2. Be on the alert to provide suitable quarters 
for the libraries we have, including reading rooms 
that will be attractive to convalescent patients 
and the intelligent group among our more pet 
manent residents. 

3. Interest the staff of the hospital including 
physicians, nurses, attendants and occupational 
therapists in the library that they may think to 
suggest appropriate reading more often to pa 
tients to whom it may be of value. 

4. Take more pains in arranging that parties 
of patients, who might like the library, are made 
up at regular times and taken there to make se 
lections. 

5. See that the library gets a share of the 
money available for cultural or amusement pur 
poses instead of diverting all of it to radio, rio 
ing pictures, baseball or ice cream. 

6. Provide for direction of the library as in 
telligently and resourcefully as possible. 





Was but a book. 





He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


—EMILY DICKINSON 
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Editorials 


OMEHOW EVEN the depression does 

not seem to depress library meetings 

either quantitively or qualitively. This 
season’s midwinter meetings at Chicago brought 
together five hundred people for a varied pro- 
gram which included thirty-six sessions of which 
some twenty were with closed doors, barring out 
those not members of the group as Doctor Hill 
acting as critic pointed out. There is a reason, 
however, in fact two, the meeting of “large li- 
brarians” which was especially interesting and 
was originally organized to give those responsible 
tor the greater public libraries opportunity to dis- 
cuss their problems separately, and to make pos- 
sible exchange of views in informal debate which 
is no longer practicable in meetings of hundreds 
of listeners. Of course the idea can be carried 
too far and it seems rather unnecessary to ban 
those who might profit by the discussion. Old 
timers regret constantly that the Conferences 
have taken on so wholesale a character that the 
old discussions are no longer practicable in them, 
and it is this which has made them rather a 
forum for speakers of note from outside, in place 
of their own professional leaders, to edify the 
assemblage. 


HAT THE Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company is to become the medium of the 

retirement plan worked out by the com 
mittee is the best possible arrangement. “Though 
one life insurance company boasts rightly that it 
is as strong as the rock of Gibraltar the Metro- 
politan Company has the stability of a Continent. 
Its broad base, its enterprising welfare work, its 
admirable administration all give assurance of 
success provided that in this time of depression 
sufficient numbers of the elder librarians whose 
salaries are still intact can spare the margin to 
insure their future comfort. Mr. Brigham’s 


committee is to be thanked most thoroughly and 
appreciatively for its excellent work. At,the other 
end of the scale the Committee on Salaries has 
an unhappy outlook to report. The graduates of 
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library schools especially of the last two ye 
have been hard put to find a job, the first tin 
for years that the demand has not equalled t! 
supply. The necessity is becoming more an 
more evident that the schools must put the bral 
on admission and undertake to train only th 
who are so especially qualified for the work th 
they are likely to find jobs even in the harde 
times. This is indeed an unfortunate outlook fi 
the immediate future, but we have to make t! 
best of the restricted opportunities for service. 


HE LIBRARY of Congress, which ha 

already passed the four million mark fi 

beoks alone, continues its astoundin 
progress at the present rate of a million volume: 
every six years, which will give it a total exceed 
ing five million before 1940. The Russian na 
tional library at Leningrad had been previous! 
recorded as having four million volumes, but this 
included not only books but various other items 
which, if counted in our own national library 
would increase its figures today to a total ot 
probably not less than seven million. This extra 
ordinary progress has been accompanied by an 
equally extraordinary extension of the functions 
of the national library so that its leadership in 
the library world is alike in quantity and quality 
The nation has reason to be proud of it, and 
the Congress testifies its appreciation of the |: 
brary which still bears its name by adequate ap 
propriations even in this period of depression. 


HILE IT proved not possible actual!) 

to publish the biography of Melvi! 

Dewey which Grosvenor Dawes has 

had in progress for the past year on December 
14th, the anniversary of his birth and but one 
vear from his death, that work, so important in 
the history and literature of libraries, has now 
been published and will have the sympathetic at 
tention which it deserves. Mr. Bostwick reviews 
the work for the readers of THe Liprary 
JouRNAL and there could be no more wel 
come appreciation and comment than from his 
pen. Mr. Dewey’s birthday was appropriatel) 
celebrated as Founder’s Day at Columbia Uni 
versity in the school with which in old Columbia 
College he started the entire library school move 
ment and which after its removal with him t 
Albany came back to its birthright in connection 
with the great university of which it is now a part. 
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O FIELD of publishing has been of late 


years more wisely, successfully and 

profitably developed than that of juve- 
nile literature of the best kind. ‘This has been 
due largely to the cooperation of libraries with 
the publishing and retail trade and the inspira- 
tion which the libraries and the public have re- 
ceived from Children’s Book Week, the award 
of the John Newbery medal and other ‘ 
Many book publishers appreci- 


‘modern 
improvements.” 
ating the possibilities in this direction drew upon 
the best class of children’s librarians to come in- 
to the publishing field and put their ability and 
experience at the service alike of publishers, li- 
braries and public. In some cases these heads 
of publishing departments are so highly regarded 
by the libraries that publications which bore the 
imprimatur of a house could be safely ordered 
and were ordered in advance in reliance on the 
judgment of such experts. The expert guidance 
of these editors to the authors who had talent to 
use in the field of books for children has had a 
significant and observable influence on the books 
now available for American children. 


T USED to be the policy in retrenchment 

to drop those of best pay first, but it was 

presently discovered that this kind of re 
trenchment crippled a working organization 
when retrenchment could be replaced by devel- 
opment. Some publishers, as a feature of nec- 
essary economies, have been dropping such expert 
advisers. It has been particularly hard that those 
who had won distinction and good salaries as 
children’s librarians, and thus been promoted to 
more remunerative posts of wider influence 
should thus be dropped and perhaps the unwis- 
dom may be recognized before it is too late. In 
one case, at least, a leading children’s librarian, 
whose work had come to an end in one re- 
trenching house, has been promptly seized upon 
by another publisher as one of the best means 
of combating the depression. Children’s books 
are peculiarly good property because a new set 
of children and readers are constantly growing 
up and, though books of the year may in a 
measure lose their vogue, they must, from time 
to time, be replaced by new printings, in confir 
mation of which any number of books from 
Little Women down could be instanced. 
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Library Chat 


AN ITEM in a recent issue of J'ime regarding 
the death of one “Forrest Spaulding,” resulted in 
many inquiries about the well-known Des 
Moines librarian. In order to reassure his many 
iriends, Mr. Spaulding submits the following: 


“I, Forrest Spaulding, now residing in Des Moines, 
Polk County, Iowa, in a state of good health and in 
a state where the tall corn grows, hereby certify that 
the death of one Forrest Spaulding’ as reported in the 
magazine Time was, fortunately for me, not the death 
of two Forrest Spauldings. He who was reported dead, 
though a bearer of a most illustrious name can in no 
way be confused with the signer, since the magazine 
described the dead man as Forrest Spaulding, 37, an 
understating of either the age or waist measure of 
Forrest Spaulding of Des Moines, Iowa. 


FoRREST SPAULDING.” 


This is followed by a properly executed jurat, 
so we guarantee the authenticity of the informa 
tion. 

—Gaylord Triangle. 


A Liprary, | reflect, is a topsy-turvily com 
panionable place wherein we are enfranchised to 
consort with, and may even deliciously patronize, 
our superiors. Under its club privileges the 
most sluggish in spirit may presume to dismiss 
Caesar as the primal liar among all war cor- 
respondents, or to deride Cyrano to his deformed 
tace (in the form of a frontispiece), or to jeer 
at the great Frederick’s French verse-making. 
with a frankness which common prudence denied 
to these quick war men’s flesh-and-blood contem 
poraries. A library is a republic, an economical] 
neutral republic lying between the belligerent 
kingdoms of good and evil; and it entertains 
large embassies from both neighbors amicably. 
A library is time’s lockbox, reserved tor time's 
chiet treasures; a library is a zoological garden 
wherein thoughts which were once wild now 
live without zest in their neatly ticketed cages: 
and a library is also a pathological exhibit ot 
dreams very badly damaged during the throes 
of birth. 

Yet other analogues occur to me. But above 
all a library is a retreat in which no fret nor any 
trouble may long endure; if we preserve low 
thoughts in its sanctuary, there is no excuse. So 
inflammable indeed is the nature of a ready reader 
that, for my part, I find two minutes’ labor in 
the proper pages will suffice handsomely to in 
flate me with religious awe, or with patriotism, o1 
with the most broad-minded sort of philanthropy : 
nor is there any other beneficent virtue which a 
library will not lend to its frequenters grati 

Brancu Carer, These Restless Heads 
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RS. ELIZABETH RODHOUSE 

CREGLOW, Assistant Chief of the 

Library Section, Medical and Hospital 
Service, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 
D. C., was born in Wellington, Ohio, which is 
about thirty-six miles from Cleveland, and here 
attended both public school and high school. Her 
aunt, Miss Julia Rodhouse, was librarian’ in 
Wellington when she was a child and she spent 
much of her time in the Library. She says as 
she looks back on these years she can see that he: 
aunt had many ideas on library work, particularly 
with children, which others have developed since 
then. She graduated from Oberlin College with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors and, during these years, 
had not only the privilege of working in the 
Oberlin Library with Professor Root but also 
of studying bibliography under his instruction. 
Her first full time position was with the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Library in a social settlement, 
the Council Educational Alliance. Later she 
worked in the Main Circulation Department and 
the Order Department and then went to the 
Library of Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University, to take charge of the Reterence 
Room. While in Cleveland she studied at 
Western Reserve Library School. 

Her work has always been more or less inter 
rupted by periods of staying at home, often be- 
cause of illness in the family and later because 
of marriage. However, she says: “I feel that 
these interruptions have been of benefit rather 
than otherwise; that librarianship is a profession 
in which no experience, as well as no amount 
of education, is lost.’ Later work included 
some time in the Oberlin College Library and 
the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library; 
organizing and cataloging the Library of the 
Schauffer School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, while studying and doing pub- 
licity writing there; reorganization of the news- 
paper library or “morgue” of the San Antonio 
Express, where she also did some feature writing 
for the News; work in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau during the War: Army work in the 
libraries of Walter Reed General Hospital in 
Washington, D. C.; Fitzsimons General Hos 
pital in Denver, Colorado, and in Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, and also as Hostess at Fitzsimons: 
and over eight years in Veterans’ Bureau (now 
Veterans’ Administration) Hospital Libraries at 
Legion, Texas, Oteen, North Carolina, and Ed- 
ward Hines Jr. Center, Hines, Illinois. She was 
transferred to Washington and her present posi- 
tion in November 1931. 

Mrs. Creglow has been writing ever since she 
can remember, but the first money she ever f¢- 
ceived for writing was when she was in high 
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Elizabeth Rodhouse Creglou 


school and received a $25 prize given by a maga 
zine for the best essay on a missionary subject 
Her publications (more than half of which have 
been published under the name of Mary Eliza 
beth Rodhouse) include about fifty poems pub 
lished in Outlook, Youth's Companion, Ohio 
Farmer, Michigan Farmer, Kindergarten Pri 
mary Magazine, Home Department Quarterl) 
and others. Five of her poems have been reprint- 
ed in anthologies. 

The Fairy Phiox and Other J erses was pub 
lished by Badger in 1931. Most of her published 
verse has been for or about children and Miss 
Eulalie Osgood Grover of Overall Boys and 
Sunbonnet Babies fame says about this book: 
These poems will surely meet with a quick 
response from every child, big or little, who 
loves the mysterious ‘Make-Believe World’.” 
The dedication of the book is ‘In Memory of 
My Home and Those Who Lived and Loved 
and Played and Dreamed There.” The father 
and mother in the book are her real father and 
mother and most of the folks in the book are 
real folks. She says that if it had not been fo: 
her mother’s encouragement and her love fo: 
flowers the verses would probably never hav 
been written. 
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A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting 


a 
Council 


‘THE principal theme of the Council ot the 
American Library Association during its two-day 
conference (December 29-30) in Chicago was 
Popular Government, Social Welfare, and Li- 
brarles. A total of 473 librarians registered tor 
the Midwinter Session. 

‘Thursday morning Essae M. Culver, chai 
man of the Committee on Chapters and Sections, 
presented the following recommendation: ‘Your 
Committee on Chapters and Sections recommends 
the discontinuance of the Training Class Section 
upon the request ot the Section, believing its 
functions to be a duplication of the activities of 
other committees.” “Vhis recommendation was 
passed by the Council. 

Frank Leland ‘Volman of the Extension Di 
vision, Education Department, New York State 
Library, introduced the problem of “Popular 
Government, Social Welfare, and Libraries”’ 
with the following statement: 

“The world-wide efforts to reduce public expendi 
tures threaten the continued existence of public insti- 
tutions and activities which are considered the evi- 
dences and the main support of civilization. Are 
these institutions and activities as important as we 
have thought? Can local, state, and provincial gov 
ernments afford to continue their programs of educa 
tion and public welfare and the extension of these 
programs into rural areas? Is it desirable for the 
cultural and social) agencies to work against a umi 
versal acceptance of a materialistic philosophy? ‘To 
what extent do such agencies have a@ common pur 
pose? Can and should they present a united front 
for a continued existence on a_ reasonable basis? 
What, from the point of view of society as a whole, 
are the library's essential services?” 

He then presented a drama portraying the 
\layor, the business man and the taxpayer meet 
ing together to discuss the problems of a typical 
City. As Mr. Tolman is not only a citizen but 
a public official he knows those people whom we 
describe as public servants or as bureaucrats, as 
our mood dictates. He outlined the normal fune- 
tions of government as an instrument for the 
achievement of a higher general state of com 
mon w ell-being, he noted the primary reason tor 
the existence of libraries as a public service and 
indicated the constant and vast extension ot 
public activities and functions. Then he con 
sidered the critical present situation of all these 
factors of well-being, namely, government and 
social welfare and libraries and gave some idea 
of our present welfare status and the reason for 
this condition. (Paper in January 4.1.4. Bull.) 

Following Mr. Tolman, William L. Bailey. 


professor of sociology at Northwestern Univer 


sity, presented a paper on “Does the Library 
Need Deflation?” His viewpoint was that ot a 
sociologist, not a librarian. He said in part 
‘The question before us is brietly, perhaps— Does 
the library need deflation?? My answer—even 
more briefly—is ‘No.’ The public library is 
worth saving, and richly deserves saving, for its 
honorable record as a public institution, and es 
pecially in view of its possibilities at a time like 
this. The public library, now, needs in 
flation, not deflation. That is easily 
We have—so to speak—been rebuilding our com 
munity house, but have forgotten to put the root 
on it. ‘The foundations are now badly cracked, 
because we very largely neglected the superstruc 
tural features. That’s how we got this way 
as [ see it. Perhaps I see it this way because | 
am neither a business man, nor a librarian, nor, 
in fact, anything except that omnivorous creature 
called a sociologist, and a special student of com 
munity organization. Vision is one of the 
most needed factors today and the library helps 
Our leaders read too little. 
‘The masses read too little. We have lost per 
spective on life and social progress. ‘The public 
library could do much to maintain the democratic 
tradition and facilitate a sound social mobility.” 
Mr. Bailey’s address will be printed in full in the 
February | issue of THe Liprary JourRNAI 
The discussion was continued by Carleton Bb. 
Joeckel who presented the point of view of the 
political scientist. His address follows: 


proved. 


to supply that vision. 


Mr. Joeckel’s Address 


The temptation is strong to begin this gov 
ernmental view of the public library by obsery 
ing that the political scientist and the expert in 
public administration have only very recently dis 
covered the library. The presence of Dr. Tol 
man as our introductory speaker makes it im 
possible for such a statement to pass unchal 
lenged, since he has been a part of the govern 
ment of our greatest state too long and knows 
its distinguished library record too well to permit 
such liberties with history. In his article in the 
January Bulletin, he alluded to the establishment 
of a system of public libraries in New York 
nearly a hundred years ago. Indeed, it was in 
1827 that a practical political scientist, Governor 
DeWitt Clinton, first suggested this system of 
tax-supported libraries connected with — the 
schools. Another statesman-administrator who 
was several times Governor of Massachusetts 
Edward Everett, played an important part in 
the founding of the Boston Public Library, speak 
ing of the library as “the finishing hand in the 
svstem of public education.” And coming down 
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to December, 1932, many ot you have doubtless 
noted that a recent Governor of New York, ina 
widely commended plan tor the reorganization of 
the government of the city of New York, has 
duly provided places in his department of Educa- 
tion for the three public library systems of that 
city. 

And yet, in spite of these and numerous other 
examples which time does not permit me to cite, 
it is in a very real sense true that students of 
government, both theoretical and practical, have 
given surprisingly little attention to the func- 
tions and objectives ot public libraries. When a 
textbook of almost 600 pages on municipal ad- 
ministration, used in the training of future 
municipal officials, devotes less than one page to 
libraries, and when a long and detailed survey of 
social problems and social planning, published in 
1932, discusses at length the subject of adult 
education and the proper use of leisure time with- 
out once mentioning the word “library,” one 
may be permitted to wonder what their authors 
really think about libraries. 

But we are safe in saying that this situation is 
rapidly changing; more and more the political 
scientist is including the library in his view of 
government. Permit me to venture the opinion 
that his analysis of the library is likely to be more 
penetrating, more critical, and more discerning 
in vision and in imagination, than is that of most 
librarians. ‘These professors of political science 
and of public finance, this steadily growing group 
of trained experts in public administration, will 
not fail to appraise the library with competent 
analytical judgment. They appreciate more 
clearly than the librarian why the library’s back 
is against the wall; they know better than he the 
real significance of the boycott against govern- 
ment which the library world is feeling so defin- 
itely. “They have a broad and comprehensive 
understanding of the acid test of necessity and 
achievement to which every governmental activ- 
ity is now being subjected. It will not take these 
honest but friendly critics long to discover both 
the strength and the weakness of the library as a 
part of the governmental structure. 

Almost instinctively, these men tend to ask 
certain questions about libraries, It is my task 
today to suggest what some of these questions 
may be. It is more than likely that librarians 
will spend much time in answering many in- 
quiries similar to these in the next few years. 

The first and most fundamental question is not 
new, but in recent years the librarian has rarely 
been obliged to answer it. Better for him, per- 
haps, if he had! Briefly, it is this: Is free public 
library service really a proper and necessary func- 
tion of government? We are today in the midst 
of an interesting but difficult stage of specula- 
tion about the relative importance of the various 
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governmental services. Lincoln Steffens has r 
cently described this as a “cycle of self-examina 
tion.” Apparently no wholly logical and work 
able formula for the comparative evaluation 01 
the functions of government is going to be found 
and it is likely to be the old story of ‘devil tak. 
the hindmost,” with great variation in results in 
different communities. 

Just where and how the public library will 
come out in this inevitable struggle for existenc: 
will often depend on the cleverness of librar\ 
boards and librarians in rough-and-tumble argu 
ment before city councils and other appropriatin, 
bodies, as welt as on the public support which 
may be rallied around the library banner. This 
very ‘Citizens’ Day” sponsored by the American 
Library Association is a natural attempt t 
organize such support. But right here the li 
brarian finds himself face to face with a funda 
mental difficulty. He needs a thing which he doe: 
not have,—namely, an adequate appraisal of the 
results of the service he is rendering. Such an 
appraisal, if it could be presented in a form at 
once authoritative and interesting, would prob 
ably be the best argument for continuing library 
service at its recent high-water mark. Unfor 
tunately, the existing tests, the so-called standards 
of the effectiveness of library service seem to thi 
political scientist almost entirely quantitative, and 
lack the qualitative meaning he would prefer. 

Any thorough attempt at a real appraisal ot 
the results of library service in a typical American 
community probably seems to the average libra: 
ian a task of such difficulty and such magnitudt 
as to be almost hopeless. Yet such surveys and 
appraisals are fairly common in other fields; one 
of them, Middletown, is known to all librar 
ians. If a similar survey could be made in a 
single well-selected city it might serve as an ex 
ample which could be used by all libraries alike 
Is it not possible for this Association to find a 
library Robert and Helen Lynd and funds to 
finance them? 

The second question will probably be this: 
Has the public libraryea real platform—a defini 
tion of its purpose and of its vital necessity so 
brief and so simple that it will appeal to citizen 
and administrator alike? Some of you in this 
audience may know the answer to this question, 
but certainly the average librarian of the average 
American public library does not. I doubt very 
much whether A. L. A. Headquarters knows it, 
and I freely confess that I do not. It is true 
but not particularly helpful to say that the li 
brary has been swept along so rapidly and so 
easily by the great and rapid expansion of gov- 
ernmental functions that the formulation of such 
a platform has seemed unnecessary. The result 
is that the day of the library’s first great testing 
finds the American Library Association still de 
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bating whether the library is for all the people or 
only for some of them, whether it shall supply 
books of ephemeral interest to its readers or leave 
such books to the tender mercies of the rental 
libraries, and so on. Am 1 going too far when 
[ say that I doubt whether any other activity of 
covernment is as vague, as indefinite, and as gen- 
erally inarticulate in defining its purpose and its 
proper field of service and in telling the world 
at large about its achievements as the public li- 
brary? For some reason, the librarian seems 
much less sure of his ground than the school 
superintendent, the police chief, the city engineer, 
the public health officer, the director of public 
recreation, or almost any other municipal officer 
one might name. 

To sum up on this point, the great need of 
is a brief and appealing platform 
used over and over again in the 


the library is 
which may be 
daily press, in municipal journals, in talks before 
clubs and organizations of all kinds, and in 
public and private discussion in every city and 
town throughout the country. 

Next, there is the eternal question of finance. 
It will not require much research to disclose the 
fact that many librarians are not interested in 
financial statistics; rather, they are inclined to 
feel that the quality of their work is tainted and 
contaminated by too much analysis of costs. The 
modern administrator, on the contrary, likes fig- 
ures and uses them regularly as one of his ad- 
ministrative controls. Naturally the financial ex- 
pert will have many questions to ask about li- 
braries,—questions which the librarian will often 
be unable to answer. 

The basic question here, however, is not one 
of detail, but of policy. One hears it over and 
over,—why should the public library be pro- 
tected by a separate tax levy, distinct from the 
general municipal levy? The librarian will be 
ready with many answers to this question, but 
his best arguments will leave the financial ad- 
ministrator cold because he is striving earnestly 
for the centralization of budget-making and tax- 
levying powers. With the whole general prop 
erty tax system apparently crashing about our 
heads, the financial expert will hazard the opinion 
that the librarian is fighting a losing battle, both 
as to the correctness of the theory of such sep- 
arate taxes and as to their practical utility as 
producers of revenue. 





Again, the financial expert is keenly interested 
in the possibility of putting the library on a ser- 
vice cost basis. Can the library be run like the 
city water department, the street railway, the 
telephone company, or the gas and electric com- 
pany, with all costs paid for by the actual users 
of the service? At least one expert has seriously 
suggested this way out for the library, and a num- 
ber of public libraries are already experimenting 


with the idea in a partial way. This plan 
is so attractive that it seems only fair to 
warn the librarian that he must endeavor to 


understand its full significance. He must be 
prepared to meet the suggestion boldly and with 
complete statistics at hand as to its effect on his 
library. 

One other financial matter must be mentioned 
in summary form. Up-to-date officials spend 
much time in analyzing governmental costs, not 
merely the complete costs of certain services, but 
more particularly the unit costs of doing certain 
specific kinds of work. In this respect the library 
offers an almost virgin field. Obviously the Ii 
brarian must be prepared to answer questions 
about unit costs; if he be wise, he will be fore 
handed with his data. 

Finally, the political scientist comes to a group 
of questions affecting the governmental organi 
zation of the public library. 
the library belong in the structure of local, coun 
ty, or state government? 
investigator encounters the traditional desire of 
the librarian for independence from the rest of 
the government. Very much as in the case of 
separate taxation, this attitude of aloofness will 
not meet with much sympathy from the student 
of government. As a matter of fact, is it not 
somewhat curious that the public library, a demo 
cratic institution if there ever was one, should 


Just where does 


Here again the political 


seem so fearful of democracy in its legally con 
stituted form? In this era of experiment and 
change in the forms of government, perhaps the 
best defense of the library will not be found in 
continuing its struggle for separate and preteren 
tial treatment, but rather in so thoroughly demon 
strating the value of its service that its position 
will be secured by the weight of public opinion. 

One of the most significant and interesting 
phases of present-day experimentation in gov 
ernmental organization is the proposal to reduce 
and conse 
question ts 


the number of units of government 
quently to increase their size. This 
being studied and agitated in many states and 
with respect to many public activities. “Vhe li 
brary is not too well prepared, either with re 
spect to existing laws or with respect to the gen 
uine interest of librarians in the question, to 
play its part in the changes of this sort which 
are surely coming. ‘True, there are 
brary laws in most of the states, but county li 
braries will not solve the problem of enlarging 


county li 


the unit of library service in all cases, by any 
means. ‘The typical public library unit is still so 
small and so weak as to be seriously lacking in 
administrative efficiency, and the area it serves is 
unnecessarily circumscribed. Moreover, the tvp- 
ical librarian is not as vitally concerned as he 


should be in changing the situation. I will not 
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say that the librarian has been selfish in this re- 
spect, but rather that he has been so absorbed in 
the library problems of his own town or city that 
he has overlooked the fascinating possibilities of 
expansion of the units of library service. Unless 
1 am greatly mistaken, there is going to be plen- 
ty of opportunity for unselfishness, perhaps also 
for the sacrifice of personal ambitions, when li- 
braries begin to take really advanced ground in 
this vitally important question of enlarged units 
and equalization of service. Sweeping changes 
in the complicated structure of local government 
are being recommended on all sides. The public 
library must adapt itself to them. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that I have 
been trying to present the point of view of the 
political scientist; I do not say that my own 
views as a librarian would always coincide with 
those I have suggested. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that the librarian has much to learn from 
the student of government and that the two are 
likely to find a common ground of mutual un- 
derstanding and interest. When some of the ap- 
parent conflicts have been thoroughly explored 
and adjusted, it seems reasonable to believe that 
there will still be a place for the public library 
as a part of government, perhaps a better place 
than we imagine possible in these evil days. 

The discussion was concluded by Michael F. 
Gallagher, chairman of the Trustees Section; 
Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids; and Gratia 
Countryman of Minneapolis. 

On Friday morning the Council met for a 
second Session. Harold F. Brigham, Chairman 
of the Committee on Annuities and Pensions, 
presented the following report and _ resolution, 
which were passed by the Council: 

Retirement Plan 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has been selected by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to underwrite a retirement plan for li- 
brarians. There are approximately 30,000 li- 
brarians in the United States who are, or may 
become, eligible for participation in the plan. 
The plan provides for retiring annuities resulting 
from payments by the library staff, or from pay- 
ments by both the library and members of its 
staff and is intended to provide at retirement 
such income as the contributions make possible. 

Sixty-five will be the normal retirement age, 
but with the employer's consent earlier retire- 
ment may be arranged, provided contributions 
to the plan have continued for at least ten years. 

Approximately 5 per cent of salary monthly 
will be the contribution required. The minimum 
monthly payment regardless of salary will be $3. 
Lump sum payments may be arranged. The 
amount of retirement annuity will depend on the 
employee’s age at entry into the plan, sex, and 
amount of total contributions. 
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Options tor those who may withdraw from the 
plan prior to retirement and provision for trans 
ter from one library to another are covered in 
the plan. 

In case of death before retirement all ot 
member’s contributions will be returned to his 
beneficiary. In case of death after retirement any 
excess in the amount of the member's total con 
tributions over the amount of the annuity he has 
received will be paid to his beneficiary. Provision 
for a continuation of annuity payments to a de 
pendent for his or her further life-time, if a 
member's death occurs after retirement, may 
be made. 

Resolution 

WHEREAS the Executive Board has adopted 
the Retirement Plan formulated by the Commit 
tee on Annuities and Pensions, and authorized 
by the Council, and 

WHEREAS the Secretary has executed the 
Contract with the Metropolitan Life Insuranc: 
Company with the approval of the Association’s 
attorneys and of the Executive Board, to the end 
that the Retirement Plan is now fully availabl 
to the profession. 

THEREFORE BE I'l’ RESOLVED by the 
Council of the American Library Association: 

(1) That the A. L. A. Retirement Plan is 
recognized as a vitally significant benefit to li 
brarianship, serving as it does an outstanding 
personal need of individual librarians and a very 
serious economic and social problem of libraries 
of all types and all sizes: 

(2) That the importance of the opportunity 
afforded libraries and librarians to obtain the 
benefits of a safe and sound retirement plan at 
especially advantageous cost calls for the serious 
consideration of all library boards and librarians 
to the end that wide-spread adoption may be 
achieved at an early date with the resulting large 
benetit to the profession at large. 

Charles H. Compton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, presented a report on the 
present situation in regard to unemployment. He 
gave a brief digest of findings and stated that 227 
librarians reported 1044 unemployed librarians in 
their cities; in thirty-two library schools, 1177 
graduates were unemployed. Of the 1177 unem- 
ployed graduates of library schools, 70 per cent 
were from 1931-1932 classes. Six library schools 
reported larger enrollments this year. At the 
present time, Mr. Compton reported, there are 
fourteen librarians available for every library 
position. After June, 1933, it is conservativels 
estimated there will be twenty-five trained li- 
brarians available for every position. These find- 
ings based on answers to questionnaire sent to 
286 libraries—those listed in June A.L.A. Bul 
letin Salary Statistics—227 libraries answered. 

The following resolution, submitted by the 
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Board of Education for Librarianship and the 
Committee on Salaries, was passed by the Coun- 
cil: 

That data on uner ‘syment among librarians 
be collected annually they have been for the 
past two years and that a report on the unemploy- 
ment situation be made to the Council as long as 
an abnormal oversupply of librarians continues ; 

That the Council request the cooperation ot 
the Junior Librarians Round Table in the ef- 
forts of the Association to find a solution to the 
unemployment problem which especially attects 
the younger members of the profession ; 

That the Council recommend for the consid- 
eration of the Executive Board the appointment 
of a Committee on Unemployment and Methods 
of Relief for Unemployed Librarians, or that these 
duties be delegated to an existing committee ; 

That the Council, in the light of recently col 
lected data showing that 32 library schools re 
ported 1177 unemployed graduates, go on 
record as in favor of the radical reduction of the 
enrollment in library training agencies by plac- 
ing greater emphasis upon personal qualifications 
and experience before admittance. 

The Statement by the Committee on Recruit- 
ing, read by Franklin K. Hopper in the ab 
sence of E. J. Reece, Chairman, was incorpo 
rated in the minutes of the Council, but no 
formal action was taken. <A condensation ot 
the statement follows: 

Committee on Recruiting for Library Service 

In the judgment of the Committee on Re 
cruiting the year’s employment conditions point 
to steps which should make possible eventually a 
re-statement of the claims of librarianship as a 
vocation. “These steps would call for collabora- 
tion and action on the part of all sections of the 
profession; and should proceed from underlying 
facts, both as these facts existed in the expansion 
period and as they affect the present. The pro- 
fession as a whole might contribute to stabiliza- 
tion by sponsoring a nation-wide scrutiny of per- 
sonnel needs, and by promoting a movement 
which would encourage and aid individual agen- 
cies to forecast and systematize their programs 
over periods of years. Libraries and librarians 
might retard possible demoralization of service 
in time of stringency, facilitate recovery from 
it later, and diminish the likelihood of its recur- 
rence by a more general adoption of internal 
schemes of service; and might participate more 
fruitfully in the discriminating selection of can- 
didates for library schools if they would assume 
more completely the responsibility involved in the 
answering of reference inquiries from library 
schools. Library schools, once the steps referred 
to above have been taken and the prospective 
field conditions have been defined, should see that 


they are correct as to number, capacity, academi 


level, admission requirements, graduation stan 
dards, faculties, equipment, and 


erally. 
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The Committee believes that conditions call 
not for palliatives or for momentary adjustments 
but for utilization of such known measures as 
would safeguard library service; and then for a 
finding of tacts and for whatever review of pro 
grams the facts may indicate. Only by 
means can employment conditions be made more 
constant, and those concerned with recruiting be 
enabled to give the confident and dependable ad 
vice which consideration of a lite-calling requires. 


SUC h 


The resolution on the Reduction of Public 
expenditures, which had been passed by the 
‘Trustees Section, was read by Carl H. Milam 


and passed by the Council. “Vhe report and reso 
lution follow: 
Reduction of Public Expenditures 

The continued existence of a democratic soci 
ety depends upon the maintenance of those edu- 
cational, cultural and social institutions which 
have been created to promote general education 
and wholesome living. “Vhe service of such in 
stitutions must not be destroyed. 
In many 
cities, counties and states the unit cost of gov- 
ernmental and should be reduced. 
All taxing units should be required to live with 
in their incomes except for permanent improve 
ments and emergencies. 


‘The need tor economy is recognized. 


services can 


A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all 
departments and activities is one of the least de 
sirable ways of reducing, for it cannot be as 
sumed that all departments are equally efficient 
and all activities equally important. Before re 
ductions are made there should be a study by dis 
interested specialists and citizens to determine 
(1) what cuts can be made without limiting im 
portant services, and (2) the relative importance 
to the public of the various activities. We will 
welcome such investigation of the institutions 
and activities we represent. 

We pledge our cooperation to forward-looking 
public administrators in their efforts to find per 
manent solutions for the taxpayers’ problems, 
through the complete elimination of the spoils or 
patronage system in all governmental activities 
where it exists; through the improvement of the 
personnel; through the reorganization of areas 
and functions of government; and through im 
proved methods of taxation. ‘The elimination of 
waste should precede any curtailment of socially 
useful services. 

Increased Demand for Library Service 

Libraries were created by our democratic so 
ciety in that every citizen might 
throughout life the means of self-education 


order have 
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More people used libraries, more books were 
borrowed from libraries and more books were 
used in library reading rooms in 1932 than ever 
before. Sample reports from thirty-three cities 
representing only one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion of the United States show that the number 
of books borrowed from their libraries in 1932 
was $1,663,423, an increase of 37 per cent since 
1929, 

Iconomic and social insecurity has led men 
and women to attempt to understand through 
reading the fundamental and current problems 
which confront them as citizens. Books on the 
business of earning a living are in great demand. 
So also are the books of many kinds which con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part of the 
public budget. With few exceptions libraries 
have been operated without extravagance, with 
an intelligent regard to the public interest and 
the tax-payer’s burden. It is nevertheless the 
duty of library administrators to re-evaluate the 
library’s services in terms of present conditions, 
to distinguish sharply between essentials and non- 
essentials, and to seek new ways of carrying on 
the most necessary activities at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Libraries are more needed today than ever be 
fore. ‘There is much to learn which was not 
taught when the present-day adult was at school. 
Never was the average adult driven to the 
printed page and to the library so repeatedly in 
order to become reasonably well informed about 
matters which are of vital concern to him. In 
the interest of an intelligent, understanding cit 
izenship the library's essential services must be 
maintained. 

The following resolution was passed by the 
Council : 

Resolved, That the statements on Reduction 
of Public Expenditures and Increased Demand 
for Library Service be adopted by the Council 
of the American Library Association; That they 
be given wide publicity; That all library boards 
in the United States and Canada be invited to 
adopt them and to give them local publicity ; 

That the officers of the Association be request- 
ed to solicit the cooperation of other national and 
regional educational, cultural and social agencies 
and organizations for good government, in de- 
veloping, adopting and promulgating a citizens’ 
platform in consonance with the statement on 
Reduction of Public Expenditures; and that li- 
brary boards be requested to seek similar co- 
operation on the part of local groups. 

Samuel H. Ranck gave a brief talk on the 
“Dollar per Capita Libraries in Time of De- 
pression.” It happened that December 30, the 
day this talk was given, was the eleventh anniver- 
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sary of the dollar per capita resolution adoptio: 
by the A. L. A. Council. The concluding bus 
ness of the Council meeting was a report of th 
Committee on Cooperative Cataloging by Keve 
D. Metcalf, Chairman. 


Regulations in 
a College Library 

Tue First essential of a college library is, | 
think, to make every student feel that he is priv 
ileged to ask for what he wants or is interested 
in. <A course of lectures to Freshmen at the be 
ginning of each term is invaluable. The type ot 
course given, however, may not be sufficient t 
teach the student how to find what he is looking 
tor, and he should feel free to return to th: 
librarian if he is not successful. Often if 
Freshman is told to “Use the card catalog,” he 
goes away without getting what he needs. Di 
rect him to the catalog, of course, but make him 
feel that if he needs assistance it is his privileg: 
to ask for it. Students are very appreciative and 
the majority of them do not object to rules that 
are just and uniform. Regulations should b« 
as liberal as possible, but the rights of any on 
group ought not to be infringed upon by any 
other group. It is important for university work 
that any material in the Library be available 
to the student for use in the building. Ther 
is no reason, so far as I can see, for faculty 
members and their families not to pay fines on 
books used for general reading. Graduate stu 
dents should have no privileges over undergrad 
uate students, as to length of time books may by 
kept out. The idea of making all books due a: 
a certain time before the holidays is particularl 
opposed by the students and by me. Most um 
versity libraries are open every day and books 
could be issued on a two weeks (or seven day ) 
basis. Students constantly go home for the week 
end and a book is just as likely to be lost at this 
time as during a regular holiday. If the book is 
due during a holiday, the student is responsib| 
for that and can either return the book befor: 
leaving, mail it in, or have it renewed befor: 
going away. At every registration all fines or 
payment for lost books should be collected. Th: 
chances are that a student who is dropped from 
college would not bring his book in on account 
of reading a sign “All Books Due Dee. 18.” Th« 
only difficulty about issuing books on a two 
weeks (or 7 day) basis is in the case of seniors 
Usually a library demands that their records b¢ 
clear before leaving college. This would neces 
sitate an exception to the rule. Isn’t it a little 
discourteous, anyway, to a senior to decline t 
allow him to take a book out on the eve of his 
graduation? Perhaps it would be better t 
charge the books lost in this way to profit and 
loss! ———SARAH LAMAR 
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Increase In Reading Since 1929 


(Shown in Reports from Sample Libraries in Thirty-Three Cities) 



































ae . | Circulation Increase 
LIBRARIES | Population | 1929 1932 Volumes Per Cent 
Saint Louis | 821.960) 3.390.545 | 4.316.766 | 926.221 99 
3altimore | 804,874 | 2,491,174 | 2,920,00 428 82¢ 17 
Boston 781,188 3,930,068 | 5,600,00 1,669,932 $2 
| | ~ 
Milwaukee (& county) 725.263 | 5,103,509 6,411,000 | 1,307,491 - 
Pittsburgh 520,817 | 2,855,283 4,250,000 | 1,394,717 | 4g 
Cincinnati (& county) 589.356 | 3.355.948 4.588.141 | 1.232.193 - 
Buffalo 579,700 | 3,105,172 4,227,000 1,121,828 7 
Washington, D. C. 483,000 | 1,561,621 2,559,252 | 997,631 64 
Minneapolis 464.356 3,146,379 3,928,539 | 782,160 25 
Newark 442,337 | 1,919,083 | 2,783,989 | 864,90¢ +s 
Kansas City 399,746 1,853,757 2,360,980 | 507.223 | 27 
Birmingham (& county) 399.713 1,205,872 | 1,802,846 596,974 49 
Seattle 365,583 | 3,045,877 | 4,173,546 | 1,129,669 | 3 
Indianapolis 364,161 | 2,376,603 3,405,000 1,028,397 3 
Louisville (& county) 355,440 | 1,560,676 1,680,800° | 120,124" 7+ 
Portland (& county) 338,241 2,662,764 3,559,000 896.236 | 34 
Memphis (& county) 306,412 | 990,972 | 1,578,156 587,184 | $9 
Houston 292,352 573,144 907,669 334,525 $8 
Toledo rr 290,718 1,726,788 2,328,000 601,212 35 
Denver 287,861 1,963,984 2,350,000 336,016 | 30) 
Oakland 284,213 1,295,426 2,039,000 743,574 | 57 
\tlanta 270,366 947,347 1,157,397 210,050 | » 
Dallas 260,475 431,844 933,187 501,343 | 116 
Akron 255,040 $36,657 | 1,159,248 622,591 116 
Providence 252,981 1,269,224 1,725,000 455,776 36 
Omaha 214,006 $38,849 | 900,000 61,151 | 
Syracuse 209,326 1,132,998 | 1,552,000 419,002 | 37 
Dayton 200,982 1,108,718 | 1,850,000 741,282 67 
Bridgeport 146,716 1,372,720 | 1,686,159 313,439 23 
Duluth 101,463 659,397 | 768,536 109,139 16 
Hammond | 64,560 328,739 | 900,000 571,261 173 
Oak Park 63,982 434,183 | $65,212 131,029 | 31) 
Evanston | 63,33 | 491,944 697,000 205,056 42 
iseel i 
rOTALS | 12,005,526 | 59,665,265 | 81,663,423 | 21,998,158 | 37 
* Does not inclide county or school figures —_— ae 4 aoe 
Figures show books borrowed for home reading In add ge numbers were read it brary rea ' 
ithout a count being kept. Figures for 1929 are in some cases for the fiscal rather than the calendar i Phone 


or 1932 include estimates for the last ten days of the year 
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Hospital Libraries 
For Patients ' 


American Library Association. Thirty Titles, Book- 
list Books 1928 (reprinted). Books for Hospital 
Use, Booklist, March and June 1930, March 1931, 
March 1932, Hospital Library Committee; One 
Hundred Fifty Titles Suggested for the Hospital 
Library, leatiet, Hospital Library Committee, 
n. d.; The Hospital Library, by E. K. Jones, 1923. 
190 p. $2.25; Manual for Institution Library, by 
C. E. Scott, 1916, 38 p. 25c.; See also various 
articles in A. L. A. Papers and Proc. 

Bacon, Asa, and Lindem, Selma. Library Service in 
Hospitals. Bulletin, American Hospital Associa- 
tion 5:8-10, June 1931. 

Bangs, John K. “My Silent Servants.” Bookman, 
52:306-310, Dec. 1920. 

Barber, E. M. Library Activities in a Hospital for 
Neuropsychiatric Patients. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medi- 
cal Bulletin 7:180-182, Feb. 1931. 

Barker, Mary H. The Use of Books in the Hospital. 
Modern Hospital 14:353-356, May 1920. (Work 
with children.) 

Baylis, Inez M. War Time Libraries Now Bring Joy 
to Civilian Patients. Modern Hospital 31:74-78, 
Noy. 1928. (Volunteer work, Montreal.) 

Beard, Dr. R. O. Giving Cooperation to the Librarian. 
Modern Hospital 29: 74, Aug. 1927. (Talk to 
librarians and hospital workers, St. Paul, Minn., 
where the public library does hospital work.) 

—Hospital Library Service. Minnesota Medicine 
10:295-296, May 1927. 

——Place of the Patients’ Library in the Hospital. 
Proceedings, 29th American Hospital Association 
convention, 1927. 

Beausejour, Mary. How the Hospital Serves the 
Community. Michigan Library Bulletin, April 
1930, p. 117. 

Bergaus, Sister M. V. The Patients’ Library. Hos- 
pital Progress 12:48-50, Feb. 1931. 

Bibby, G. J. Book Publicity in a Neuropsvchiatric 
Hospital. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 
7 :900-902, Sept. 1931. 

Bishop, W. J. The Hospital Library and_ Biblio- 
therapy; a bibliography. Library Association 
Record (England), June-August 1931, 

Bledsoe, Dr. E. P. Library as a Therapeutic Agent. 
A. L. A. Papers & Proc. 1923, pp. 238-240. 

Bowman, Dorothy. Library Service as a Therapeutic 
Aid to Hospitals. Modern Hospital 33:81-83, 
Oct. 1929. (Volunteer work.) 

British Medical Journal. “Medical News” section, 
items of hospital library news, 2:454, Sept. 13, 
1930; 2:805, Nov. 8, 1930; and 2:553, Sept. 19, 
1931. 

Bruce-Porter, B. Need For Libraries as Part of the 
Scheme of Curative Medicine. Journal of State 
Medicine (England) 38 :710-715, Dec. 1930. (Abstr. 
in Jr. American Medical Association 96:44, Jan. 
5, 898i.) 

Burgoyne, M. H. Story of an Institutional Library, 
Developed from Small Beginnings and Conducted 
by Patients at Low Cost. Modern Hospital 8:251- 
253, Apr. 1917. 

Cable, Marian. If You'd Be a Hospital Librarian. 
Hospital Management 3:40-42, Feb. 1931. (Public 
library work at Youngstown.) 

Carey, M. E. A Library in Nebraska State Hospital. 
Public Libraries 25:203, Apr. 1920. 


! Bibliography prepared by Adeline M. Macrum. formerly librar 
“uberculosis League of Pittsburgh 
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—Report of the Committee on Libraries in Hospitals 
and Charitable and Correctional Institutions 

A. L. A. Papers & Proc. 1917, pp. 312-313. 

——Traveling Libraries in Hospitals. Modern Hosp 
tal 6:298-299, Apr. 1916. (State work in Minne 

sota.) 

——What a Man Reads in a Hospital. Publ 
Libraries 23:364-365, Oct. 1918. 

Clark, Pliny O. A Hospital Circulating Library; the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary the proper body to have charg: 
—some suggestions as to management. Modern 
Hospital 7:445-446, Nov. 1916. 

Coachmen, D. F. Therapeutic Value of Light Fiction 
in Hlospital Libraries. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medica 
Bulletin 9:97-99, July 1932. 

Collins, Dr. H. O. What Constitutes a Good Hospita 
Library. Modern Hospital 25:495-496, Dec. 1925 
(A doctor's idea.) 

Coon, Marion J. Some Book Values. Journal of th. 
Outdoor Life 27 :76-77, Feb. 1930. (Brief; books 
in a sanatorium.) 

‘orson, Edith. Orientals; continuing “Bibliotherapy 
or good reading as an aid in taking the cure 
Journal of the Outdoor Life 29:600-602, Sept 
1932. (Chiefly book reviews.) 

—Reading, a Therapeutic Measure. Journal of th: 
Outdoor Life 29:21-23, Jan. 1932. (First articl 
of a series.) 

‘raigie, A. L. Cheering Stimulus of Poetry in Vet 
erans’ Bureau Hospitals. Modern Hospital 33:85 
88, Nov. 1929. 

‘rain, Elva R. The Treatment Value of the Hospital 
Library. U. S. Veterans’ Bu. Medical Bulletin 
6:515-518, June 1930. 

‘ramer, Grace. Selection of Books for Hospitalized 
Readers. U. S. Veterans’ Bu. Medical Bulletin 
8 :83-84, Jan. 1932. 

‘reglow, E. R. Bibliotherapy for the Tuberculous 
Journal of the Outdoor Life 29:735-736, Nov. 1932 

—Reading for Tuberculous Patients. U. S. Vet 
erans’ Bu. Medical Bulletin 8:321-322, Apr. 1932 

——Therapeutic Value of Library Service in a Tuber 
culosis Hospital. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bull: 
tin 4+:445-448, May 1928. 
~Therapeutic Value of Properiy Selected Reading 
Matter; with bibliography, U.S. Vet. Bu. Med: 
cal Bulletin 7:1086-1089, Nov. 1931. (Excellent 
article.) 

Crosby, Alice A. Selecting Books for Neuropsychia 
tric Patients. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 
71214-1217, Dec. 1951. 

Dame, Katharine. Letter to the Bookman. Bookman 
Dec. 1923, p. 491. 

—Tuberculosis and Books. Hygeia 6:85-87, Feb 
1928. 

Delaney, S. P. The Library—a Factor in Veterans 
Bureau Hospitals. U. §. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulli 
tin 6:331-333, Apr. 1930. 

Doud, Margery. Five Hundred Books for Hospita} 
Patients. Compiled at the request of Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis. St. Louis Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin, July 1919. 

Downey, Fairfax. Dose: Books as Needed. American 
Legion Magazine, March 1932, p. 8. 

——She Takes Her Patients’ Literary Pulse. Ameri 
can Magazine, Apr. 1932, pp. 71-72. (Massachu 
setts General Hospital.) 

Drake, Ruth. Experiment in Library Work in a 
Hospital for Mental Disease. Mental Hygien: 
5:130-138, Jan. 1921. 

DuBois, Isabel. Biography and Travel Have Large 
Place in Naval Hospital Libraries. Hospital 
Management 29:45-48, Feb. 1930. 

—Books As a Solace for the Sick. Hygcia 10:55-58, 
Jan. 1932. 
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—Value of Naval Hospital Libraries. U. S. Naval 
Medical Bulletin 23:403-406, Nov. 1925. 
Eastman, Linda A. Here We Are! Modern Hospi 
tal 18; 4, Apr. 1922. (Cleveland Public Library 
hospital work, chiefly with nursing schools. ) 
Frankhauser, M. E. Our Obligation to Libraries in 
State Institutions. LIBRARY JOURNAL 55:863-867, 
Noy. 1, 1930. (State Librarian, Mich.) 
Gershin, Ellen. Books and the Cure. Journal of the 
Outdoor Life 27:477-478, Aug. 1930. (Brief arti- 
cle.) 


Gifford, E. R. & Schwab, Dr. S. I. Book Therapy 
in Barnes Hospital, St. Louis. Modern Hospital 
17:134-136, Aug. 1921. (Volunteer work.) 

Graham, Mary B. Motivation of Reading Among 


Neuropsychiatric Patients. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medz- 
cal Bulletin 61088-1090, Dec. 1930. 

Grayson, Dr. Cary T. Books as Mental 
Bookman 52:291-295, Dec. 1920. (Dr. 
illustrates book therapy with his famous patient, 
Woodrow Wilson.) 

Green, Elizabeth. Can Start a Hospital Library Mod- 
estly. Hospital Management 3:40, Dec. 1919 
(Barnes Hospital, St. Louis.) 

——A Hospital Library and Some of Its By-Products. 
Modern Hospital 12:161-162, March 1919. Also 
in Public Libraries 24:240-242, July 1919. (Good 
article. ) 

Green, Elizabeth & Gifford, E. R. Two Hundred 
Fifty Books for Ward Patients. Modern Hospi- 
tal 20:582-583, June 1923. (Barnes Hospital.) 


Diversion. 
Grayson 


Henderson Rose. Magic of Written Words. Hygeta 
9 :60-63, Jan. 1931. 
Huxley, F. A. A. L. A. Work on Ellis Island. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 45:350-352, April 15, 1920. 


Hygeia. Disinfecting Books. 3:358-359, June 1925; 
and 3:651, November 1925. 
Indianapolis Public Library. Hospital Service. Five 


Year Survey 1917-1922, pp. 23-24. 1922. 
Institution Libraries League. Institution Libraries; 

monthly column appearing in Modern Hospital 

magazine 6:131, 211, 297, 368, 453, 1916. In the 


last article the name was changed to Association 


of Hospital Librarians. See also 7:71-72, 1916, 
“Institution Libraries,’ condensed report of A. 
L. A. Executive Committee, May 1916. 


Ireland, Dr. G. O. Bibliotherapy as an Aid in Treat- 
ing Mental Cases. Modern Hospital 34:87-91, 
June 1930. Same paper, changed title, LIBRARY 
JournaL 54:972-974, Dec. 1, 1929, and in U. S. 


Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 5:440-445, June 1929. 
(Interesting. ) 
Jackson, Dr. J. A. Therapeutic Value of Books. 


Modern Hospital 25:50-51, July 1925. 

Jones, Caroline. A. L. A. Hospital Service in New 
York State. LiprAry JOURNAL 45 :491-493, June 1, 
1920, 

Jones, Edith Kathleen. The Curative Power of 
Books. Literary Digest 73:20-21, June 24, 1922. 

——The Growth of Hospital Libraries. Modern Hos 
pital 18 :452-454, May 1922. (Important historical 
article.) 

—The Hospital Library. A. 1. 
p. 1923. 

——The Hospital Library; books for patients. 
ern Hospital 5: October 1915. 

——The Hospital Library Again. 


A. Chicago, 190 
Mod 


Modern Hospital 


8:73, Jan. 1917. (Criticizing article by Pliny 
Clark.) 
—Hospital Library Service in New England. Bos- 


ton Medical and Surgical Journal 192:1093-1094, 
June 4, 1925. 

——The Importance of Organized Libraries in Insti- 
tutions. National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, Proceedings, 1916. 


——Libraries for the Patients in Hospitals for the 


Insane. American Journal of Insanity 68:9§-101 
July 1911. 
——The Library in the Mental Hospital Modern 


Hospital 18:535-536, June 1922 
——Library Work Among the Insane. A. I 
& Proc. 6:4, 1912. 
-1 Thousand Books for the Hospital Library \ 
L. A. Publishing Board, Chicago, 1913 
——Value of the Library in the Hospital for Mental 


\ Papers 


Disease. Maryland Psychiatric Quarterly 4 
July 1914. 

——What a Base Hospital Librarian Should Know 
A. L. A. Papers & Proc., pp. 226-231, 1918. Also 
in LIBRARY JOURNAL 43:568-572, Aug. 1918 

Jones, Eleanor B. Library Service in a Tuberculosis 
Hospital. U.S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 4:941 


944, Nov. 1928. 


Jones, Perrie. Books as Medicine. Outlook, June 
16, 1925, pp. 233-235. 
——Books at the Bedside. Survey 50:544-555, Aug 


15, 1923. 
——Cost of Hospital Library Service; a new way to 
aid recovery. Trained Nurse 75:366-368, Oct 


1925. 


——Hospital Libraries in State Hospitals of Minne 
sota. Bulletin American Hospital Assoc. 3:433 
436, June 1929. 

——Hospital Library Service in Minnesota. Minne 


1925. 
Bulletin, A. 1. A 


sota Medicine $%:451-452, July 

——International Hospital Group. 
26:451-452, July 1932. 

——The Mutual Interest of the Medical Worker and 
the Hospital Librarian. Trained Nurse 75:153 
155, Feb. 1925. 

——Reading—A Doctor's Prescription in the Hospitals 
of St. Paul. Modern Hospital 19:229-230, Sept 
1922. 

——What the Librarian Can and Should Mean to the 
Hospital. Modern Hospital 37:53-56, Nov. 1931. 
(Urges public library cooperation.) 

Knox, D. Free Hospital Libraries; Junior League 
activity. Publishers’ Weekly 121:1034-1035, March 
5. 3992. 

Kurtz, Mary E. Discrimination Necessary in the Cir 
culation of Books to Tuberculous Patients. U.S 
Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 6:901-903, Oct. 1930. 

Lamb, S. D. Five Hundred Books for a Hospital 
Library. Liprary JOURNAL 53:803-804, Oct. 1 
1928; 893-900, Nov. 1, and 937.945, Nov. 15, 1928 

Lancet. Hospital Cambridge Conference 
In “Notes, Comments and Abstracts,” 2:777-778 
Oct. 4, 1930. 

Lathrope, George H. 


Libraries: 


Library Books and Contagion 


Linrary JOURNAL 57:805-806, Oct. 1, 1932 
Lavinder, Dr. C. H. Hospital Library Service \ 
Le A Papers & Proc. 1922. 
Leitch, Harriet E. Library Stations Play Important 


Role in Seattle Hospitals. Modern Hospital 
21:64, July 1923. 

Leslie, Dr. Frank. Choice of Reading Matter by 
Neuropsychiatric Patients. U. S, Vet. Bu. Medi 
cal Bulletin 7:779-780, Aug. 1931. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. 55:167-169, and 876-877, Feb. 15, 
1930, and Nov. 1, 1930. List of new books as an 


aid to book selection in hospital libraries, com 
piled by the Library Section, Medical Service, 


S. Veterans’ Bureau; 56:187, Feb. 15, 1931. Pres 
byterian Hospital practice course. 
Lind, J. E. The Mental Patient and the Library 


Bookman 65:138-141, Apr. 1927. 

Linde, J. Libraries for Patients. Zeitschrift fur dic 
Gesammt Krankenhauswesen, (Berlin) 25:471-476 
Aug. 13, 1929 
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Little, Leslie T. The Mystery Story in the Hospital; 
with list. Libraries 34:359-362, 1929. 

McCardle, Sara E. What the Library Did for Pa- 
tients at Fresno. Modern Hospital 25:493-496, 
Dec. 1925. 

MacLean, Margaret. Minnesota School for Feeble- 
Minded and Colony for Epileptics—The Chil- 
dren’s Library. Modern Hospital 6:368-369, May 
1916. 

Macrum, Adeline M. How to Organize a Hospital 
Library. Modern Hospital 35:69-85, July 1930. 
(With bibliography.) 

—Organizing a Patients’ Library. Journal of the 
Outdoor Life 27:598-601, Oct. 1930. 

——Pennsylvania Hospital Library Survey. Pennsyl- 
vania Library Notes (Extension Division, State 
Library, Harrisburg) 13:220-230, July-Oct. 1932. 

—Prescribing Books for Tuberculous Patients. 
Modern Hospital 35:77-78, Aug. 1930. 

——Supplying the Reading Needs of the Tuberculous 
Patient. Modern Hospital 37:52-56, Sept. 1931. 
(With bibliography.) 

Milam, C. H. Hospital Libraries. A. L. A. Papers 
& Proc., 1919, 1919, pp. 202-203. 

Hospitals. A. L. A. Papers & Proc., 1920, p. 232. 
——What a Hospital Library Service May Accom- 
plish. Nation’s Health 3:627-629, Nov. 1921. 
Miller, M. D. Therapeutic Value of Well Chosen 
Books in a Neuropsychiatric Hospital. Modern 

Hospital 21:384-386, Oct. 1923. 

Minnesota, University of. Libraries of the American 
State and National Institutions for Defectives, 
Dependents, and Delinquents. (Studies in the 
social sciences, no. 13.) 6 p. bibl. Sept. 1918. 

Modern Hospital. 16:79, Jan. 1921. Books for Tuber- 
culosis Hospitals. 22:586-587, June 1924. Steriliz- 
ing Books Used in a Contagious Disease Hospital; 
24-58, Jan. 1925. Libraries in Contagious Hos- 
pitals; 24:224, March 1925. Public Libraries Ex- 
tend Services to Local Hospitals; 25:126, Aug. 
1925. Hospitals are Given Service by Public 
Library; 28:107, May 1927. How Important is the 
Librarian?; 28:172, March 1927. Book Truck 
Made from Chassis of Wheel Chair; 28:89, Apr. 
1927. Special Training for Hospital Librarians; 
36:56, March 1931. How Good Books Help Re- 
store Hospital Patients to Health. 

Morgon, C. E. What Shall I Read? Journal of the 
Outdoor Life 24:478-479, Aug. 1927. (From pa- 
tient’s viewpoint.) 

Morris, Esther F. Selection of Modern Fiction for 
Hospital) Use. Liprary Journat 54:975-978, Dec. 
1, 1929. 

Morrissey, Mary R. Library in a Menta) Hospital. 
American Journal of Nursing 29:139-142, Feb. 
1929. 

O'Connor, Rose A. Library Hospital Service in Sioux 
City. Liprary JouRNAL 54:978-980, Dec. 1, 1929. 

——Library Hospital Service; why and how. 12 p. 
Sioux City Public Library, 1931. 

——Library Work in Hospitals. Public Libraries 27: 
26-27, Jan. 1922. 

——The Sioux City Library Hospital Service. Liprary 
JouRNAL 46 :205-207, March 1, 1921. 

——Two Hundred Books for Everyday Use in the 
Hospital. Sioux City Public Library, 1921. 

Plumb, Ruth W. Hospital Library Service in Muske- 
gon. Michigan Library Bulletin, May-June 1925, 
pp. 17-19. 

Pomeroy, Elizabeth. Book Therapy in Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals, U.S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 3:231-235, 
March 1927. 

——Hospital Libraries; paper read before the general 
session, A. L, A., June 1931, U.S, Vet. Bu. Med- 
ical Bulletin 7:986-994, Oct. 1931. Also, Bulletin, 
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American Hospital Association 5:68-77, Oct. 193 

——The Librarian and the Social Worker in the Hos 
pital. Hospital Social Service 25:365-370, Ma 
1932. 

——Libraries; résumé of hospital library work of th 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1930. U.S. Vet. Bu. Medi: 
Bulletin 6:1014-1015, Nov. 1930. 

——United States Veterans Hospital Library Servic 

LipRARY JOURNAL 50:253-256, March 15, 1925. 

Veterans’ Hospital Librarians Meet in Washing 

ton. U.S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 5:637-64 

Aug. 1929. (Abstracts.) 

——The Veterans’ Hospital Library Service. Hos 
pital Buyer, June 1923, pp. 51-54, 98. 

Rainey, Marie. Books in a Hospital for Crippled Chil 
dren. LIBRARY JOURNAL 53:803-804, Oct. 1, 1928 

Reed, Elizabeth. Library as a Distinct Department of 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Hospital Manag: 
ment 23:41, April 1927. 

Roberts, Mrs. M. E. The Hospital Library (in Eng 
land), Nursing Mirror, Sept. 27, 1930, p. 526. 

——The Hospital Library in Germany. Library 4; 
sociation Record, Aug. 1931, p. 286. 

——Libraries for Hospital Patients of the World Ove: 
Hospital Management 34:34-36, 41, Aug. 15, 1932 
(Article by Secy. of Sub-Committee on Hospital 
Libraries, International Federation of Libra 
Associations, and same sub-committee, Interna 
tional Hospital Association). 

Robinson, G. S. Institution Libraries of Iowa. Mod 
ern Hospital 6:131-132, Feb. 1916. (History ot 
the “Iowa plan.’’) 

Rochester General Hospital. Aid Council. How We 
Use Volunteer Aids at Rochester General Hospital 
Modern Hospital 30:58-61, Jan. 1928. 

Rodier, Ruth. Library Activities in a Diagnostic Cen 
ter. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 5 :367-37( 
May 1929, 

Ruhberg, Dr. G. A. Books as a Therapeutic Agent. 
A. L. A. Bulletin 24:422-423, Sept. 1930. 

Russell, W. L. The Library in the Modern Hospita) 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 49:1063-1067, Dec. 15, 1924. 
Ryan, J. H. The Institutiona) Library; important ad 
junct at Illinois State Reformatory. Welfare Mag- 

azine 1$:473-475, Apr. 1927. 

Schulz, Maximillian. Libraries in Tuberculosis Sana- 
toria. Journal of the Outdoor Life 26:338-339, 
June 1929. Also, Wilson Bulletin 4:111-112, Nov. 
1929. 

Schwab, Dr. S. I. & Green, Elizabeth. Therapeutic 
Use of a Hospital Library. Hospital Social Ser 
vice Quarterly 1:147-157, Aug. 1919. Also in 
Presbyterian Hospital Bulletin 44: Oct. 1920. (See 
also articles by Gifford & Schwab, Green & Gif- 
ford, and Green, Elizabeth, in this list. They deal 
with Barnes Hospital, St. Louis.) 

Scott, C. E. Manual for Institution Libraries. (Li 
brary Handbook no, 10.) A. L, A., Chicago, 1916. 

Seaman, Florence H. The Hospital Hostess—a mod 
ern “Good Samaritan.” Modern Hospital 39:73- 
76, Aug. 1932. (Among chief duties is that of 
running patients’ library.) 

Sexton, Dr. L. A. Library Building Serves Dual Pur 
pose. Modern Hospital 32:81-82, Apr. 1929 
(Hartford, Conn., physician says we must divert 
minds of patients into wholesome channels through 
books.) 

Singley, Louise. Library Service in a Tuberculosis 
Hospital. Modern Hospital 20:362-364, Apr. 1923 

Sperry, Mrs. R. S. How One Hospital Provides Books 
for its Patients. Modern Hospital 30:83-84, Ap: 
1928. (Waterbury, Conn. library run by Junior 
League girls.) 
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stern, J. C. The Hospital Library Collection. Satur 
day Review of Literature 7:540, Jan. 17, 1931 

Stewart, Dr. David A. Books at the Bedside. Journal 
of the Outdoor Life 24:14-15, Jan. 1927. 

Stewart, H. G. Libraries and Hospitals. Western 
Hospital Review, January 1931, pp. 11-13. 

Stockett, Julia C. Hospital! Libraries in Honolulu 
A. L. A. Papers & Proc, 1927. 

Sumner, C. W. Bringing Books to Hospitals. Modern 
Hospital 16:142-143, Feb. 1921. (Of historical 
interest; pioneer work.) 

-Hospital Library Service. Hospital Social Service 
Quarterly 2:283-288, Aug. 1920. 

-Hospital Library Service—a new department of 
public library work. Wilson Bulletin 1:480, May 
1920. 

-Hospital Library Service Appreciated. 4 merican 
City 34:194, Feb. 1926. 

—Hospital Library Service Established. Hospital 
Vanagement 10: Nov. 1920. 

-Hospital Library Service in Sioux City. Hospital 
Progress, July 1920. 

—Hospital Library Service, Sioux City, lowa. Pub 
lic Libraries 24:418-419, Dec. 1919. Also, Wilson 
Bulletin 1:480-482, May 1920. 

-Lierary Service for Hospitals. Imerican City, 
May 1920. 

—The Public Library and Hospital Library Service 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 50:169-170, Feb. 15, 1925. 

-The Public Library and Hospital Library Service. 
Wilson Bulletin 2:404-405, June 1925. (Not same 
article as above.) 

Sweet, Louise. Amenities of Library Work in a Hos 
pital for the Tuberculous. Modern Hospital 19: 
§27-528, Dec. 1922. 

Library Work in a Tubercular Hospital. Liprary 
JouRNAL 46:208, March 1, 1921. 

—The Hospital Library. Journal of the Outdoor 
Life 18:123-124, May 1921. 

—Prescribing Books for the Sick. Liprary JouRNAI 
54:969-971, Dec. 1, 1929. 

—Reading Predilections of Patients in Veterans’ 
Hospitals. U. S. Vet. Bu. Medical Bulletin 
3:911-914, Sept. 1927. 

Tartre, P. N. The Child in the Hospital. Hospital 
Progress, Nov. 1926. 

lempleton, C. Institutional Library Administration in 
Nebraska. Modern Hospital 6:211-212, March 
1916. 

Fombs, John. Books—A Way Out, and Books—They 
Lead on to Fortune. Journal of the Outdoor Life 
18:121-123, March, and 219-221, August, 1921. 
(Patient’s viewpoint.) 

Walker, Catherine P. Survey of Hospital Libraries 
of Georgia, 1931. Journal of the Medical Associ 
ation of Georgia 21:316-319, Aug. 1932. 

—When the Doctor Prescribes Books; a psychologic 
al symptomatology advocated to aid in biblio 
therapy. American Journal of Public Health 22: 
174-178, Feb. 1932. (Miss Walker is the 1932-33 
chairman, A. L. A. Hospital Libraries Committee ). 

Webb, Dr. Gerald B. The Prescription of Literature. 
Vransactions of the Association of American 
Physicians, 45-13, 1930. Also in Transactions of 
the American Climatological and Clinical Asso 
ciation, +6:262-279, 1930. (Every hospital librar 
ian should read this scholarly paper.) 

Webster, C. F. A. L. A. Hospital Library Service 
Liprary JOURNAL 46:305-307, Apr. 1, 1921. 

—Hospital Libraries. Liprary JOURNAL 47:662 
Aug. 1922. 

-Hospital Library Service; its organization Li 
BRARY JOURNAL 43:563-565, Aug. 1918. Also in 
\. L.A. Papers & Proc. 1918 


Is Hospital Library Work Worth While Li 
BRARY JOURNAL 45:167-168, Feb. 15, 1921 

Williams, Nellie. Nebraska State Institution Libraries 
During 1916. Modern Hospital 8:297-298, Apt 
1917. 

Wilson Bulletin. 2:*20, June 1925, Hospital library 
service number. 3:187, Feb. 1928, Books for the 
sick. 4:111-112, Nov. 1929, Libraries in tubercu 
losis sanatoria, by Schulz. 

Woodman, R. State Institution Libraries. Psychiatri 
Quarterly 6:213-225, Apr. 1932 


Editorial Reference 
Was Misleading 

May 1 make a few comments on the briet 
editorial in the JOURNAL of December 15 with 
regard to the Southern California meeting at 
Pasadena, and its action in favor of the Library 
School in this part of the state. 

There was no ‘Battle Royal” over the ques 
tion because only three votes were cast in oppos!) 
tion. Again the figures brought out by the in 
vestigation of our Library Schools Committee did 
not indicate that there was “‘a very serious over 
supply of Library School graduates,” at least ot 
such graduates living in California. 

Your reference to “an additional Library 
School” was a bit misleading since all that we 
are working for is a school which shall be a 
continuation of the Los Angeles Library School, 
discontinued last June. If a school then, were 
established at one of the local universities, the 
number of schools here would not be increased. 

All these matters, of course, will be thorough 
ly explored by the Board of Education tor Li 
brarianship before any appropriations can pos 
sibly be made. With the decision resting with 
such capable people, there is no cause for alarm 


Everetr R. Perry 


Library Closed 
Seven Days 

CoUNCIL RESOLUTION No. 7423, effective 
November 13, 1932, provided that St. Paul 
Minn., City employees should not be employed 
more than five-sixths of their present working 
time for the remainder of the year 1932. In 
accordance with this resolution, the Public Li 
brary and its branches closed Thanksgiving Day 
and on Friday and Saturday following it. ‘The 
Library opened Sunday, November 27, and there 
after as usual. The Library was also closed 
during the Christmas season, December 23° t 
December 29 inclusive. “The Commissioner of 
Education and the Library Advisory Board ap 
proved the plan of grouping these days around 
the two holidays. Qn account of tax delin 
quencies, City employees lose their salaries tor 
these periods 
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Book Reviews 


Melvil Dewey 
Biography * 

Ir Metvit Dewey had chosen to leave an 
autobiography it would have been one of the 
notable books of the century. Unfortunately, the 
very habits of mind and methods of work that 
would have given it interest were at the same 
time the obstacles to its accomplishment. 

Dewey was always front-page news, but he 
did not put himself there. He once placed an 
absolute veto on the plans of a sculptor who 
wanted to model a bust of him. But it was with 
him as with Christopher Wren—Si monumentum 
quaeris, circumspice. Only, while Sir Christo- 
pher had one supreme monument, Dewey had 
thousands of them. 

Although he left no formal autobiography, 
however, he did leave an enormous amount ot 
biographical material. It is said that he never 
destroyed a letter. Possibly the most striking 
thing in the official biography is the letter written 
by Mr. Dewey to Andrew Carnegie, protesting 
against Carnegie’s expressed opinion that special 
training for librarianship was unnecessary. — It 
ought to thrill every good librarian. It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Carnegie later gave money for 
library training, and that library training has 
been specially aided by the Carnegie Foundation 
since his death. Melvil Dewey is refreshing], 
frank in this letter of criticism, but Mr. Car- 
negie, though sometimes amusingly fond of praise. 
was too canny a Scot not to relish frankness. 

The organization and presentation of such 
voluminous material as was at the disposal of 
the compiler was a difficult matter. It would 
have been easier had Melvil Dewey been noted 
for one special thing, to which he had devoted 
his life. On the contrary, his active brain was 
busy about many matters, and many of them he 
worked out to practical success. His invention and 
development of the Decimal Classification Is a 
story in itself. His services to library training, 
with the establishment of the first library school 
against adverse opinion in his own profession 
and powerful opposition from his university su- 
periors, requires another. Then there was his 
life-long struggle for what he considered the 
reform of our spelling, his work on behalf of the 
metric system, his services in the unification of 
educational machinery, and finally his creation 
of a great summer and winter resort in the 
Adirondack region, embodying educational, rec- 


1 Melvil Dewev-—Seer: Inspirer: Doer 1851-1931 Biograf 
mpilation by Grosvenor Dau Lake P 1 Chib. Essex ( 
N.Y, 0932. $3 


reational and hygienic features probably ney 

before combined in a single institution, all on 
scale that compels astonishment and admiratior 
These activities were not consecutive but simu 
taneous, and to treat them chronologically wou 
be difficult, if not impossible. At any rate 

would be confusing. 

The compiler’s solution of the problem }h 
been to produce what is practically a Dew 
cyclopedia, treating in separate chapters, or seri 
of chapters, the subject’s different activitic 
Chronological narrative is reduced to a minimu: 
and in fact Mr. Dewey’s last years and deat 
are described on pages 142-150 of a book 
364+ pages. 

It cannot be denied that this arrangement, log 
cal as it is, detracts from continuity and makes 
the book less readable than it otherwise might 
be. A chronological narrative, written con 
amore by one nearly associated with the subject 
who appreciated him thoroughly and admired 
him deeply, would probably be enjoyed both } 
intimate friends and by those who gazed and 
admired from atar. 

It has been estimated that there are about 
thousand books on Napoleon. It may not be to 
much to expect then that this Napoleon of th 
library may be both subject and inspiration fo: 
many more volumes. 

Artucr E. Bostwick 


Graduate Library 

. ; 
School Fellowships 

THe University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,500 each for the academic year 
1933-34 in its Graduate Library School. The 
tellowships are awarded by the President on th: 
recommendation of the Committee on Fellow 
ships and Scholarships. Applications must be in 
the hands of the Committee on or before Marc! 
1, 1933. 

The following attainments are required. 

a) The possession of a Bachelor’s degree equivalent 
or approximately equivalent, to that conferred by 
leading colleges and universities. 

b) Completion of at least one year in an accredited 


library school, or the equivalent in experience. 
c) At least one year of library experience unde: 


approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements specia 
consideration will be given to publications an 
manuscripts showing ability on the part of can 
didates to conduct original studies. 

Before making application for a_fellowshi 
prospective candidates should determine whethe 
or not they are eligible for admission to th: 
Graduate Library School. 
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Small Libraries 


Library 
Publicity 

“In THe LonG run, a public library usually 
depends for its prosperity and usefulness on 
what the public thinks of it. What the public 
thinks of it depends in turn not only on the char- 
acter of the books and the service, but also on 
what the library does to make its books and 
service known. . . Publicity should be 
thought of in terms of service, rather than of 
service in terms of publicity. Suitable books 
and right service must underlie successful pub- 
licity.” So says Gilbert O. Ward in his book 
Publicity for Public Libraries. Mr. Ward sums 
up some of the reasons for which a library may 
wish to employ publicity. 

Yo gain or retain financial support 

Influence political action, as of voters or legislators 

Secure public good will 

Obtain gifts of books or of money 

Spread information about library facilities 

Advertise specific books 

Advertise special services, departments, or collections 

Direct reading to or from certain lines 

Increase circulation or reference use 

Increase registration of borrowers 

Interest definite groups of the public, as teachers, 


farmers, business men, mechanics, housewives, chil- 
dren, etc. 
Promote attendance at lectures, exhibits, or other 


events 

Direct people to the library 

Obtain assistants. 

‘ = 

What do newspaper editors consider library 
news? The American Library Association Pub- 
licity Committee has compiled a list of 100 items 
which are library news. A few of them are 
listed here as suggestions, but any library that 
is interested and would like the complete list with 
examples taken from stories actually used by 
newspapers may secure a copy by writing to the 
Nebraska Public Library Commission. 
Value of library service 
2. Booklists that are timely 
3. Books as gifts 
4. Circulation statistics 
5. Local history in the library collection 
6. Notable donations 
Vacation reading 
8. What people want to read about—reading trends 
9. Service to business men 
10. Welcome to new residents 
11. Book Week 
12. Projects for children 
13. Rebinding and mending 
14. Reference work 
15. Annual report ; 
16. Appointments to the board 
17. Visiting librarians 
18. Exhibits in the library. 
——From Nebraska Public Library Commis 


sion Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 8, Oct. 1932. 


Books Lent 
For Duplicate Pay 


CARNEGIE FREE Liprary, of Alliance, Ohio, 
has been unable recently to purchase new books 
tor free distribution, because it is without funds 
due to the tax situation in Ohio. Not long ago 
one of the library employees offered to lend 
several recent books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
to be placed in the duplicate pay, or rental col- 
lection. Another employee also offered to furnish 
books for this purpose. ‘The experiment was 
tried and proved popular, especially with patrons 
who are constantly seeking only the newer books. 
It has been found that non-fiction titles are 
almost as popular as fiction titles under this plan. 
Regular duplicate pay, or rental, book cards are 
used and the money collected goes to the owners 
of the books rather than to the library. ‘The 
arrangement seems justified because the library 
would otherwise be unable to give such service 
and commercial rental libraries not only do not 
supply the type of books offered in the public 
library collection, but also charge more for their 
service. 


A New 
Innovation 


THe Fercuson’ Lisrary of Stamford, 
Connecticut, has made an innovation which is a 
variation of the Seven Day Book idea and of the 
Duplicate Pay Collection. The library as orig- 
inally incorporated was a subscription library. In 
1908 the State Legislature amended the articles 
of incorporation making it a public library on 
condition it be made free to the residents of 
Stamford. At that time all the books were two 
week books; later the demand for popular fiction 
led to the classing of new novels as “Seven Day.” 
Last year the City reduced the library appropria- 
tion. This winter in anticipation of another 
appropriation cut the library has started a Dupli- 
cate Collection, of both fiction and non-fiction 
of books greatly in demand. The former are 
Two Day Books and the latter are Four Day 
Books. ‘The overtime fine for these books is the 
same as for all other books in the library: two 
cents a day. 


A CHECKLIST of the numbered publications of 
the Department of Conservation of Indiana was 
published in the April-June number of Library 
Occurrent issued by the Library Division of the 
Indiana Library and Historical Department. 
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In The Library World 


lhe Year at the 
Library of Congress 

A Strupy of the most recent figures leads 
clearly to the beliet that the Library of Congress 
now heads the list of the world’s libraries, ac 
cording to the report of Herbert Putnam, |i 
brarian of Congress, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932. The number of books in the 





Library at that time was 4,477,- 
431, a gain of 185,143 over the 
previous year, and of maps and 
views 1,265,116, a gain of 58,708. 
Volumes and pieces of music num- 
bered 1,087,607, a gain of 12,893. 
The chief note of the report made 
by the head of the Music Division, 
Carl Engel, is one of regret over 
opportunities for purchases missed 
on account of lack of funds. The 
greatest collection of unpublished 
Wagneriana, for instance, was of- 
fered at a bargain price which still 
exceeded the total annual appro- 
priation for the purchases of the 
whole Library. 

The economy measures enacted 
at the last session of Congress did not take effect 
upon the routine of the Government establish- 
ments until the next day after the close of the Li- 
brarv’s fiscal year. The general appropriations fo 
the increase of the collections in the present fisca 
vear are cut from $130,000 to $100,000, and 
for law books from $50,000 to $25,000. The 
$2,500,000 necessary to start construction upon 
the Annex failed of passage, but $150,000 was 
appropriated to cover the contract for the ex 
tension on the east front of the main building, 


which will include much apparatus designed ul 
mately to serve the Annex also. This amou 
is supplemental to the million dollars alrea 
wailable. 


The five-year period for which the grants 
$450,000 and $250,000 respectively, from Jo! 
D. Rockefeller, jr., were available for Project 
(acquisition of tacsimiles of source material 
American history in foreign archives) and Proj 


Lett: The Huntington Library Em 
ploys This Apparatus in Waging War 
on Insect Enemies of Books. A Book 
worm (Sitodrepa Panicea) Photo 
graphed Under an Ultropak Micros 


cope is Shown in Left Corner. 


Below: dn Unusual Photograph Mad. 
at the Huntington Library. The In 
dicators Point to Bookworms (Sito 
drepa Panicea) at work. Dozens ari 
Out of Focus, but Nevertheless Busily 
Engaged in Digesting the Book 





B (assembling of union catalogs and other en 
largements of the bibliographic apparatus) came 
to an end August 31, 1932. Congress has appro 


priated $20,000 to continue Project A. During 


the present year efforts abroad will be concen 
trated at the Record Office in London, the gen 
eral archives at Paris, and the Archives of th: 
Indies at Seville, the miscellaneous localities i: 
kurope (except Russia) having already bee: 
tairly covered. Project Bo will be continu 
trom general funds and the James B. Wilbu 
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yequest. The Unton Catalog as it now stands 
onsists of a union catalog of the collections ot 
the Library of Congress containing 2,324,432 
cards or titles (4,477,431 volumes) of Library 

f Congress books. Into this are filed twice as 
many more titles of books in other libraries. 

For the first time since the beginning of the 
card distribution work, the sale of printed cards 
showed a decrease as compared with the previous 
year. The value of the cards shipped, exclusive 
of those supplied to government libraries, was 
$248,385, a decrease of somewhat more than 
+ per cent. The number of subscribers, how- 
ever, increased from 5,485 to 5,704. The sales 
of libraries in foreign countries amounted to 
about $3,000, over two-thirds of these going to 
libraries in China. As usual, the countries of 
Continental Europe ordered very few cards. 
‘Three new depository sets were assigned during 
the year to the Bibliotheque Nationale, Lenin- 
vrad Public Library, and University of South- 
ern California Library. The whole number of 
different titles represented in the stock on June 
30, 1932, was 1,217,496, and the total number 
of cards in stock about 85,224,720. 

The names of new libraries adopting the Li- 
brary of Congress Classification are not separ- 
ately listed, as is usually done, but are incor- 
porated in a list of all libraries using the classifi 
cation, reprinted in THE Lisprary JOURNAL 
last year (57:421-422). ‘The portion of the 
Library now classified under the new classifica- 
tion contains, in round numbers, 2,933,770 vol 
umes. ‘The number of volumes classified and 
prepared for the shelves during the year was 
109,524. 


Appropriations for 1933, besides those already 
named, include $1,374,925 for salaries in the 
Library and Copyright Office. For care and 
maintenance of the Library Building $175,722 is 
appropriated. The Copyright Office took in 
$280,964 in fees and made 151,735 registrations. 
During the past 35 years the Office made in all 
4,467,350 entries and received $4,642,805 in fees. 
During the 62 years since the copyright work 
became a business of the Library of Congress the 
total number of entries has been 5,348,206. 


Deering Library 
Dedicated at Evanston 


THe New $1,250,000 Charles Deering Li- 
brary on the Evanston campus of Northwestern 
University was dedicated Thursday afternoon, 
December 29, 1932. The building is of modified 
Gothic architecture and was constructed with 
tunds bequeathed to the University by the late 
Charles Deering, and gifts from the widow, 
Mrs. Deering, Mrs. McCormick, Mrs. Daniel 
son, and Roger Deering. 


A New 

_ 
Feature 

THere Is Neep of a clearing house of intor 
mation about the bibliographic projects in prog 
ress, either in libraries or of interest to them. It 
is proposed to make THe Liprary JOURNAL that 
medium by alternating, in this column, current 
bibliography and short summaries of such pro 


fects. 


Three reasons are apparent tor such an inno 
vation. ‘The first, and perhaps most obvious, ts 
that, with “so many things to do,” it is regret 
table if work is being duplicated. 
(and constructive) is that while most compilers 
have their lists available to the local public which 
indicated the need, they—both compilers and lists 

-can profit immeasurably by having the work 
tested by “outsiders.” Strength and weakness ot 
scope and content should appear with use,—and 
the systematic compiler can, with no great trou 
ble, correct such faults as may appear. Finally, 
the cooperative idea is a good one; frequently the 
compiler could save some other librarian hours of 
time in search, at a total cost of six cents in pos 
tage, if deserved publicity has been given the 
work. 


The second 


Accordingly, it is hoped that, by this invitation, 
those who are at work will feel free to write 
(without fear of appearing to boast!) of thei: 
projects. Until such reports appear, the writer 
will tell of those of which he personally knows. 
The first, appearing in the next issue, will 
“cover” the list of cumulated indexes to serial 
publications which Daniel C. Haskell, Assistant 
Bibliographer of The New York Public Library, 
has had in preparation for several years. 


Kart Brown. 


Persian Antiques 
Stolen From Library 


A Rare and valuable collection ot 
antiques dating back to the sixteenth century 
was stolen during the night of December 31 from 
the Plainsfield, N. J., Public Library, according 
to the Tribune of January 1, 1933. The col 
lection had been loaned to the Library by Dr 
A. D. Yusset of Fifth Avenue, New York, wide 
ly known as a collector. Among the articles 
reported stolen were an illuminated page of the 
poem The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, a number 
of Persian classics, three water pipes, a large 
shawl said to have come from the throne room 
of the shah of Persia and a number of rugs. The 
thieves left only two prayer rugs. 


Persian 
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Open Round Table 


Springfield Lends 
Phonograph Records 


Just TEN YEARS ago an experiment was be- 
gun by the City Library of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in what is still somewhat of an innova- 
tion in public library work; that is, the general 
lending of phonograph records. In December, 
1922, a reading circle for the blind, which the 
library sponsored, gave a small collection of 
phonograph records. These were supplemented 
by a few purchases and the record library started 
with a hundred numbers, largely orchestral and 
chamber music. Two records could be_ bor- 
rowed at a time and kept for a week. No pub- 
licity was given out until the following March; 
but, by the last of April, that is, in less than 
five months, the records had been borrowed 1,131 
times. Practically all the records had been out 
all the time, and at the end of the following vear 
238 records had been borrowed 7,617 times. 


From the beginning the record library has 
kept a high standard. Its main purpose is to 
aid in the study and appreciation of music, so 
that the collection is confined to music of high 
quality. It comprises chiefly instrumental and 
orchestral records, also some opera, vocal selec- 
tions, chamber music, band, and a little light 
opera. The Masterworks albums have been a 
valuable and popular addition. The library has 
now more than eighty of these albums which con- 
tain from two to fifteen records each. Some of 
these offer selections from the best work of a 
master composer, and some the recording of an 
entire symphony. Few people in Springfield have 
had an opportunity to hear Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony performed, which requires a large 
chorus for its fourth movement, but many have 
listened to the record by a symphony orchestra 
conducted by Albert Coates. 


The collection is put to a number of uses, 
principally for the study of music appreciation. 
Before and after a concert there is a large demand 
for phonograph records of the program numbers. 
The local symphony orchestra studies the record- 
ings of other orchestras; music teachers and stu- 
dents borrow records to compare various inter- 
pretations of a work; radio broadcasters use rec- 
ords for local programs; and the number of 
radio listeners who try by hearing a_ record 
to recapture pleasure gained from a_ radio 
hour can only be estimated from the circula- 
tion figures and the many jumbled titles and 
names of composers that have to be inter- 
preted by the Music Department every day. 
Requests from school teachers often test the 


memory and knowledge of the staff. One scien 
teacher wanted to illustrate her talk on the “Li: 
Cycle of a Butterfly.” With “Papillons” 
“The Flight of the Bumblebee” to illust: 
flight, with Grieg and Schumann pieces and 
few others this was accomplished. ‘The mu 
of a particular country is a common request, an 
records to illustrate dance forms are also t 
quently asked for. 

A catalog of the collection has been made, wit 
cards for composer, title, artist, instrument, ki: 
of music, and other helpful entries. Each reco: 
is kept filed under its own number and a cha: 
ing card is made out containing the number, t!y 
title and composer, and one word for designati: 
—orchestra, vocal, violin, etc. “These cards a: 
kept in a file which the borrower may examin 
if he does not want to consult the catalog fo: 
definite type or piece of music. ‘The records a 
kept in a cover made of a tough craft pape: 
which will stand a good deal of hard wear; and 
envelopes lined with corrugated paper are used 
to protect them when taken from the buildin: 

The problem of breaking and scratching re 
ords was, of course, the first worry of the library 
However, time has shown it to be unnecessar\ 
Considering the use given these records they hav: 
stood up remarkably well, and for this, of cours: 
credit goes to the public who have handled them 
carefully. In the ten vears, the records broken 
have averaged not more than ten a year. This 
includes accidents occurring in the library as wel! 
as outside. The public borrow records with th 
understanding that if they break them they must 
pay for them. It is one of the library’s anecdotes 
that the first record was broken by the chiet 
librarian himself, who promptly established 
precedent by paying for his mishap. Each recor 
is inspected before it goes out and upon its re 
turn, and for each fresh scratch a charge of 25¢ 
is made. A record of these scratches is kept on 
the charging card. In general, the borrowed rec 
ords receive good care and scratches are seldom 
found. 

At present the library owns about 2,000 rec 
ords. Gifts are received from time to time; often 
from some music lover who feels a lack of repre 
sentation of some composer’s work, and is inte: 
ested enough in the library to contribute that 
representation. Among the most recent gifts 
were two of Ferdie Grofé’s modern orchestra! 
selections plaved by Paul Whiteman. Fou 
records, or more if comprised in an album, a1 
now lent at atime. The circulation for last vea: 
was 12,489 records, or better than a thousand 
a month. 

But the cold facts and figures convey no id: 
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f the pleasure these records give to music lovers 
f all degrees of competence. For example, two 
foreign women in an Americanization class which 
was brought to visit the library discovered the 
collection and for more than a year returned 
nce each week to borrow their quota. Again, 
Springfield maintains a symphony orchestra, now 
in its eleventh season, which has attained a pro- 
ficiency of which the citizens are proud. It is 
supported not by a few generous givers, but by 
a large number of small subscribers—member- 
ship carrying two season tickets costs only from 
$10 to $15. The orchestra association has not 
only paid its way, but no less significant is the 


attentive and intelligent listening of the audiences. 


In this result, the library staff believe the Music 
Department and especially the records have played 
no unimportant part. And in any event, if good 
will has a tangible value, the widespread and 
warm appreciation of the record library is alone 
worth the cost. 

—JIRENE F. JAYNEs. 


y Ss x e 
Newark’s Point 

ams y 
Of View 

| Was INTERESTED to read Mr. Chalmers 
Hadley’s letter agreeing with Mr. Sherman’s 
attitude toward what both are pleased to call 
“Conscience Days.” Let me say that the term 
used in this Library was “Overdue Book Week.” 

I do not consider that we adopted any “com- 
promising position” in connection with our plan 
of canceling fines for people who because of un- 
employment or any other cause, were unable to 
pay the amounts due. 

The position taken by both Mr. Sherman and 
Mr. Hadley seems to be based upon an entire 
misapprehension of the scheme tried in this in- 
stitution, first in 1918 under John Cotton Dana’s 
iegis and then again in 1932. 

A poster was printed as follows: 

Overdue Book Week 
April 11 to April 16 
Return Overdue Books at Once 

No fines charged for overdue books returned from 

\pril 11 to 16. Accumulated fines charged against 

borrowers’ names canceled on request during the week 

of April 11th only. 
This is an Emergency Measure 

1. To release cards to hundreds of borrowers who 
more than ever need the Library for recreation 
and reference. 

2. To inaugurate a Return-Books-on-Time Campaign 
to the mutual benefit of Library and borrower. 
All persons taking advantage of this offer were 

ziven a slip amplifying the poster, as their fines 

were canceled. Many books not returned, even 
atter a messenger had been sent several times to 
the delinquent, were also received. These bor- 
rowers were told that they must write a letter 
to the librarian giving the reasons for failure to 
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respond to fine notices and messenger service and 
also giving assurance that this would not happen 
again. Special notices on the subject were also 
sent out by the Superintendent of Schools to all 
teachers in the system. Newspapers aided the 
Library by printing notices about the cancela 
tion of fines. The results were as follows: 10,888 
persons whose cards were held tor fines responded 
and were given the use of the Library again. 
The number of books lent during the month of 
April increased, because of this cancelation of 
fines, 28 per cent over 1931 and hopeless cases 
were pretty well cleaned up. 

Mr. Sherman and Mr. Hadley seem to labor 
under the misapprehension that this “Overdue 
Book Week” is a regular routine. We have 
tried it twice only, once during the World War 
and now during the “depression.” It would give 
me great pleasure to send our routine of “Over 
due Book Week” to anyone wishing really to 
know just what we did. 


BEATRICE WINSER 


The Discussion 
Continues 


Witt Your readers permit me to answe1 
again Mr. Jerre Mangione, who has written a 
reply to my reply to his original article of Novem 
ber 1, entitled “Making The Best of Present 
Conditions’? I then perceived defects in such 
platitudinous if consoling advice to librarians 
force to eliminate services and workers because 
of extreme budget cuts. Mr. Mangione takes 
violent exception to my remarks in his latest 
episode. I am not particularly interested in con 
verting him to my point of view, but I should 
like to correct certain misrepresentations which 
he makes. 

I am accused of advocating a purely destructive 
policy of expressing ‘‘dissatisfaction and protest” 
instead of struggling silently along when library 
appropriations are severely reduced. This is not 
my complete philosophy of library economy. | 
did not think it was necessary to give that in a 
brief reply to a specific attitude. But I do be 
lieve that when a library feels it is being crip 
pled, it should be vocal about it if it feels also 
it is performing a necessary service. It is another 
matter if the public does not agree. 

I have a Heaven-sent example to illustrate 
this. The budget for the Rochester Public Li 
brary for 1933 has been cut 70 per cent from that 
of 1931, $80,000 below the minimum guaranteed 
by the City Charter. It was clearly an economy 
for political purposes. If such an appropriation 
is not increased, four of the branch libraries must 
be closed entirely and the others open only two 
days each week. The average weekly salary for 
branch assistants will be $10.50. It will grieve 
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Mr. Mangione to know that the Library Board 
has voted to use every possible means to have 
the appropriation increased. Following this ac- 
tion of the Board an apathetic public has been 
aroused. There is strong pressure being ex- 
erted on the City Council to reconsider. At pres- 
ent the result is uncertain. 

Mr. Mangione also says of me: ‘Then he 
climaxes his youthful cynicism by saying that it 
is a mockery to make the best of present condi- 
tions.” It seems to me he is taking this statement 
out of its context. I was referring definitely to 
unemployed librarians. Does it do much good 
to tell them to ‘make the best of present con- 
ditions” ? 

——FRANKLIN W. CLARK. 


On Improving 
The General Assistant 

Tere Has of late been much reiteration of 
the need for improvement in library personnel 
in order to win the respect of the public and to 
secure the position of librarianship as a learned 
profession.’ No doubt there has in consequence, 
been much stock-taking among general assistants, 
especially among those who are exposed to the 
critical scrutiny of the public. In one such, it 
has awakened what the Quakers call a ‘‘concern.” 
This concern urges a defense, on behalf of women 
like herself, of a new heresy: ““What this country 
needs in its librarians is not more intellectuality 
but more apparent humanity.” Once again let 
us examine the fundamentals of this problem 
What is the function of the librarian in contact 
with the public? What are the essential qualifi- 
cations for the position? What preparation 
should be required? Along what lines should the 
librarian in service strive to improve herself ? 

Let us not involve ourselves in the question of 
whom the library should serve. The assistant of 
the present may have only an academic interest 
in speculations as to whether a reference room 
tull of high school pupils is more exigent of 
attention, discipline and tact than an equal num 
ber of Delphians, Lions or Parent-teachers, 
whether the woman who wishes to find a method 
of preserving the fruit of the family fig tree is a 
less serious student than the teacher pursuing a 
lucrative M. A., and whether the minister in 
search of a quotation is of more importance 
than the man who needs a book on how to be 
a janitor. 


Her function ts to pacify, satisfy, and equip all 
these people. She must, also, translate quota- 
tions, help with ship models, hog-fattening, ear- 
wig eradication, Sunday-school lessons, names for 


1 Unger, Nell Avery. Personnel Development in Library Service 
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babies and burial parks, and then suggest a s 
novel for Grandma and a good murder story t 
Dad. She must welcome all seekers for know 
edge and information, ascertain what they wa 
in spite of what they ask for, conceal her s; 
prise, and proceed with sympathy, enthusias: 
and intelligence to produce what is requir: 
Her field is mankind and all its works. § 
is a specialist in humanity. 

The first essential qualification for such a p: 
tion is a state of health which is proof again 
long hours of standing, varying temperatu 
continuous nervous expenditure, and assort: 
germs. 


The third essential is an adequate academic 
public a gracious manner, unruffled by assaul, 


upon her private vanities and prejudices, 
unjust criticism or by deliberate insult. 

The third essential is an adequate academ 
equipment. For secondary as erudition appea: 
to be in the situations suggested above, it is th 
librarian’s knowledge of foreign languages whic! 


enables her to give counsel on pronunciations 
and to assist with translation; it is her feeling 


for truth, strength, and beauty in literature 
which prompts her to reject the cheap and feeb|: 
among new novels; it is her familiarity wit! 


established schools of psychology which protects 


her against the plausible opportunist in the popu 
larization racket. Both social and natural scienc« 
are invaluable pre-requisites for understandin, 
and solving many of the problems brought to he: 
The fourth essential—some might place 
first—is knowledge of the field of librarianshi 


and mastery of those methods of procedure, and 


the use of those tools which enable her to execut: 
her duties with efficiency and dispatch. 

Now with this picture of the complete libra: 
ian before us let us consider how she is to 
discovered in the raw state and how she must ! 
prepared. “The personal qualifications of health 


self-control and genuine interest in people and 


their varving interests has been purposely em 
phasized. “These must be present in the candi 
date for public library training. Another pre 
requisite suggests itself—that intellectual cur 
osity, or collector’s passion for miscellany whic! 
enables its possessor to answer general informa 
tion tests. Those unrelated bits are the keys t 
the innumerable future problems. 


Next comes the academic preparation which 


should be on the broadest possible basis, for it 
the exceptional librarian indeed who will fin 
time during service to fill gaps left by early ne; 
lect of language, history, or science. Let us pri 
scribe, if we must, five years of academic prepa 


tion, laying stress on breadth of content rathe: 


than on the collection of degrees. 
Either during her college course, or betwee! 
it and her entry into library school the candidat: 
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should have a period of practice in a library sufh- 
‘ent to show her the superior efficiency of the 
iined librarian, and the phases of the work in 
which she requires further knowledge. She will 
then understand what her lectures are about, 
nd appropriate the special training to which she 
exposed. We assume that her professional 
course shall adequately prepare her for the pe- 
uliar features of the service which she enters, 
ind that her position will be one that will utilize 
her assets and require of her only such clerical 
work as will help to familiarize her with the 
materials which she administers. 

We now arrive at the moot question of how 
the librarian in service can improve her useful- 
ness to a varied clientele and elevate her pro- 
fession in the eyes of a critical public. The 
answer toward which this discussion has aimed is 
this: Not by pursuing advanced courses in bibli- 
ography, not by becoming a specialist in mediaeval 
symbolism or Etruscan pottery, but by attaining 
ever more nearly to the stature of a complete 
human being. 

Let her entry into library service not mark her 
withdrawal of interest from homely household 
concerns, nor the loosening of the emotional ties 
of tamily and friends. Let her enthusiasm for 
music, sports or handicraft be undiminished with 
her narrowed margin of leisure. For if she sub 
merges her heart and soul in her daily 
she may become at middle age a pathetic marty 
to it, jealous of her professional reputation, sensi 
tive to trespass on the realm of her authority, 
discreetly critical of her associates. And if she 
has devoted her leisure solely to what is called 
intellectual improvement she is likely to view 
with condescension research which has for its 
object better currant jelly or a flealess dog-house. 

Her varied college courses give her interests 
which make the examination of books in various 
fields a pleasure. Her personal inclination may 
lead her to become something of an authority in 
i subject valuable in her own department, for 
example: local history, gardening, or children’s 
books of nature study. But the complete li- 
vrarian will derive equal joy from verifying a 
latin idiom, translating a German order for lum- 
ber, finding the interpretation of a League of 
Nations protocol, producing a method of remov 
ing ink, and preparing an annotated list on be- 
And having had a wedding, fed a 
baby, caught a fish, knit a dress or found a fossil 
may win her an admirer and help to secure the 
solidity of her profession. 

Let it be repeated, the librarian’s field is hu- 
manity, and if she becomes an expert therein she 
need not poach upon the arid preserves of the 
icademic in order to win recognition.’ 


routine 


hav iorism. 


——F tora C. Inunsky. 
The Librarian as a Professor of Adult 
‘. 
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Free For 
Transportation 


THE Harris Couxtry Public Houston, 
Vexas, has a number of incomplete sets and individual 


Library, 


volumes available to any library paying the postage 
Anyone interested in these books may write direct 
ly to Elnora Edgar, .\cting County Librarian, for 
turther information. 
Alden Cyclopedia of History 
Vol. 1-2 \lden, 1892 
Alden Manifold Cyclopedia Alden 
Vol. 1-40 Garretson IX88-92 
Columbia 
Briggs Mid-South and its 
Builders Briggs, 1920 
Britannica (ninth edi 
tion) Vol. 3 Stoddart, 1876 
Cooper Classic and the Beau 
tiful from the Liter 
ature of 3,000 Years 
(Complete in — six 
volumes) Carson, 1892 
Craik English Literature and 
Language Scribner, 1875 
Ellis Library of American 
History (Vol. 1-9) Jones, c1899-c1910 
Grant Personal Memoirs of. 
U. S. Grant Webster, 1885 
Hallam Constitutional History 
of England (Vol. 1-2) Widdleton, 1872 
Johnson Library of British 
Poets (3 vol.) \ppleton, 1876 
Headley Napoleon and his 
Marshals (Vol. 2) Hurst, n.d 
Lodge Best of the World's 
Classics (Vols. 1-10) Funk, ¢1909 
Masson Best of the World's 
Good Stories (Vol 
1-2) Doubleday, 1922 
Plutarch Lives (Vol. 2, 3, 4) 
Translated by Lang 
hornes Crissy, 1828 


Richardson Messages and Papers 


of the Pri sidents, 

1789-1897 (Vol. 1, 2, Government 

6, 8) 1896-1898 
Scott Pirate Belford, n. d. 
Scott Rob Roy Belford, n. d 
Scott Betrothed Belford, n. d 
Scott Monastery Belford, n. d 
Scott Guy Mannering Belford, n. d. 
Scott Red Gauntlet Belford, n. d 
Scott Anne of Geierstein Belford, n. d. 
Scott Waverley Belford, n. d. 
Scott Quentin Durward Belford, n. d 
Scott Kenilworth Belford, n. d 
Scott Black Dwarf} Belford, n. d 
Scott Heart of Midlothian Belford, n. d 
Scott Fortunes of Nigel Belford, n. d 
Scott Thhot Belford, n. d. 
Scott Ivanhoe Belford, n. d 
Scott Talisman Belford, n. d 
Scott Woodstock Belford, n. d 
Scott Antiquary Belford, n. d 
Scott St. Ronan's Well Belford, n. d 
Scott Fair Matd of Perth Belford, n. d 


Memoirs of General W’ Appleton, 1875 

History of the World 
War (Vol. 5) 

World's Greatest Literature (89 
volumes, but not in order) 


Sherman 
Simonds 
Doubledav,1920 
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From The Library Schools 


Simmons 


THe ANNUAL October letter went out this 
season to 771 Simmons women, and returns have 
been received from 93.4 per cent of them.  In- 
formation for most of the other 6.4 per cent is 
fairly recent. As usual, marriages, illness, and 
voluntary resignations for various other causes 
have transferred many of the 771 to the inactive 
list. More than usual are involuntarily unem- 
ployed, unfortunately, especially in the 1932 class, 
of whom forty-two have not yet obtained per 
manent, full-time library positions, although sev- 
eral of those are employed part-time or in other 
fields. Of the 1931 class nineteen are at present 
unemployed, though several of those have had 
positions during the year. ‘The brunt of the 
depression is borne by these two classes; only 
thirty of the others from 1903 to 1930 desire 
positions, several of whom have been out of the 
library field for some years. As usual the geo- 
graphical distribution is wide, including forty 
States, and the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Canada, France, India and Russia. 
Fifty-four per cent have the normal month ot 
vacation, 29.3 per cent range from five weeks to 
five months, and 17 per cent have less than a 
month. Statistics were taken of 620 who were 
employed for full time. A few who were in 
cities which have had such Auctuations that it was 
impossible to calculate salaries were not included. 
For the 620 the average salary was $1861.90, the 
median $1740, the range $884 to $5500. A 
number reported cuts in money or vacation, in- 
cluding a week or more extra vacation without 
pay, voluntary welfare contributions, straight 
percentage cuts, and cuts on all over a certain 
minimum, as $1000 or $1200. Thirty per cent 
are in college libraries, 40 per cent in public li- 
braries, 13 per cent are connected with school 
work and the others are in every kind of special 
library, in bookstores, and publishing houses, or 
engaged in special bibliographical research. 


Illinois 

THE UNIVERSITY of Illinois Library School 
Association has recently announced the endow- 
ment of a Katherine L. Sharp scholarship for 
graduate students in Library Science at Illinois, 
candidates for the Master’s degree. The holder 
next year will receive $300 and be exempt from 
the payment of the University fees, except the 
matriculation and diploma fees. Applications 
for the scholarship may be made to the Direc- 
tor of the School; the award will be made about 
April Ist, for the academic year beginning in 


September. Miss Sharp, for whom the ti 
scholarship is named, was the organizer of 
Library School at Armour Institute, Chicag 
and conducted it there for four years; she w 
then in 1897, made librarian of the Univers 
of Illinois, and the Library School was tran 
ferred to Illinois, where she remained in chat 
as director until 1907. 


Louisiana 


Miss S. Metrervra WILLIAMS, who was « 
the staff of the school of the Los Angeles Pub); 
Library last year, is a new member of the stafi 
teaching Reference, Trade Bibliography, an 
History of Books and Libraries. 

This fall we have in the school twenty-seve: 
students, fifteen of whom are full-time and _ thy 
other twelve partials. Seventeen will be cand 
dates for the degree in June. These twent 
seven were chosen from about forty-five app! 
cants on the basis of their undergraduate record 
which with one or two exceptions was “B” 0: 
above. Seven of them were Phi Beta Kappa: 
or honor students. Of the last year’s graduating 
class, we have placed eighteen and in addition 
one who has not yet her degree. We hav 
recently organized a library club in Baton Roug: 
which includes al] those interested, in the School, 
the University Library, the town, and in the 
state offices. 


Denver 

THE OFrFicers of the Library Club, studen: 
association of the School of Librarianship ar 
as follows: president, Margaret Watkins; se: 
retary, Elizabeth Kirwan; treasurer, Alice Fields 
This fall the Club sponsored a school picnic in 
Red Rocks Park and entered a float in the 
University Homecoming parade. ‘This float wor 
the All-School cup. As a result of a vote taken 
in all the schools of the University, the new 
School of Librarianship has been granted repre 
sentation on the Inter-School Council, Kathleen 
Robinson being the representative this yea 
Margaret Watkins is a member of the Unive: 
sity Women's Council. The 1932 meeting ot 
the Colorado Library Association took place i: 
the rooms of the School of Librarianship Octobe 
29. The guest speaker was Dr. Louis R. Wi! 
son, Dean of the Graduate Library School of th 
University of Chicago. Dr. Wilson came t 
Denver to deliver the dedication address for thi 
Mary Reed Library and received an honora: 
degree from the University of Denver on tha: 
occasion, 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 

RutH C. Duprey, reference librarian of the 
City Library, Manchester, N. H., died in Boston 
on May 30, 1932. Miss Dudley had been con- 
nected with the Manchester Library for over 
twenty years. 


Epwarp Lippincorr TiLton, architect and 
irchaeologist, former president of the American 
Institute of Architects, died January 5, at his 
home, 89 Greenacres Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y., 
after a brief illness. During the World War 
Mr. Tilton contributed his professional talents 
to the American cause, designing more than six- 
ty library buildings and more than thirty Liberty 
Theatres for the camps and cantonments through 
mut the United States. 


Joun C. Van Dyke, librarian of the Gard- 
ner A. Sage Library of the New Brunswick The- 
ological Seminary since 1878, and professor of 
irt at Rutgers University since 1889, died on 
December 5, 1932. 


Appointments 


Dorothy BopweELL, Simmons 732, has re- 
cently been appointed to the staff of the Simmons 
College Library, Boston, Mass. 


DorotHy Curtiss, Albany ’24, has resigned 
her position on the faculty of the School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University, to 
accept an appointment as a supervisor of school 
libraries in the Library Extension Division of 
the New York State Education Department. 

Mary Sue Dante, who holds a certificate 
from the Peabody Library School, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Reference Department 
of the Carnegie Library of Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary E. Fisner, Simmons °30, formerly li- 
brarian at Lasell Junior College at Auburndale, 
Mass., has recently been appointed children’s 
librarian in the Jones Library, Amherst, Mass. 


Maser Harris, Wisconsin 13, resigned as 
assistant librarian, Connecticut College Library 
in the summer to accept a teaching position in 
the Library Science Department of Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 


Position 
Wanted 
Librarian—college graduate with technical training 


and public and scientific library experience desires 
position. A110 


RutH E. Hewertr, Washington °30, has been 
appointed librarian of the Puyallup, Wash., 
Public Library starting the first of the new 
year. 

Winierep B. Hunt, Columbia 
been on the staft of the Lincoln School Library 
for the past two years, has been appointed sub 
stitute librarian of the State Normal School, 
Potsdam, ING ¥, 

Jean MeK. Murpny, Columbia 


3 
returned to the Queens Borough Public Library 


: 30, who has 


2, has 
acting superintendent of Art and Music. 

ADELINE M. MacrumM, formerly librarian of 
the ‘Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh, has a 
cepted a temporary position with the New York 
State Health Department, Division of Labor 
atories and Research, starting January 3. 

Jennie M. Reap, children’s librarian for more 
than eleven years in the Jones Library at Am 
herst, Mass., has resigned. 

GLADYS SIBBERT, Washington 732, has been 
in charge of the Children’s Department of the 
Carnegie Library, Lewistown, Montana, since 
November 1, 1932. 

BLANCHE A. SMitH, Pratt ’21, 
sistant librarian in the Cleveland College Li 
brary, has recently been appointed to the statt 
of the Library School of the University of Wis- 


formerly as 


consin. 

FAITH E. SMITH, Albany °’21, who has been 
at the head of the library school of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, has been placed in charge 
of the Sociology Department of that library. 

Henry G. STatH aM, Albany °26, has resigned 
from his position as librarian of the American 
University at Washington, D. C., and has ac 
cepted a position with the Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Fiorence B. THorne, assistant librar 
ian in the City School Library at Los Angeles, 
Calif., is taking a year’s leave of absence. 

Bess VaucHuan, Columbia ’32, has been ap 
pointed assistant secretary of the New Hamp 
shire Public Library Commission. 

ALFREDA K. WALKER, Columbia °31, has re 
ceived appointment in the Cataloging Depart 
ment of the Weslevan University Library, Mid 
dletown, Conn. 

ELEANOR C. WILKINS, Columbia 730, left 
Sarah Lawrence College in September to take a 
position in the library of Scripps College, Clare 
mont, Calif. 


The Calendar 
Of Events 


Oct. 16-21—American Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Stevens Hotel Chicago 1) 
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February Forecast of Books 


(Library Journal Selection From 


History Travel 
Literature Biography 


February 1 
Bandholz, Harry Hill. AN UwnopipLomatic 
Diary. 
Important document on the post-War situation 
in Hungary. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 
Drinkwater, John. Discovery. 
Second volume of Drinkwater’s autobiography. 
Houghton. $3. 
I:loesser, Arthur. Mopern GerMan LitERaA- 
TURE. 
Literary history of the last half century. Knopf. 
$3.50. 
Huxley, Julian. THe Captive SHREW. 
Poems. Harper. $2. 
Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. BritisH AGENT. 
Rise and fall of a brilliant young Scottish diplo- 
mat, British Counsul-General at Moscow.  Put- 


nam. $2.75. 
Newman, Ernest. THe Lite Or RiIcHArp 
WAGNER. 
Vol. 1. Knopf. $5. 
Petrie, Sir Charles. THe STUART PRETENDERS. 
History of Jacobitism told for the first time. 
Houghton. $3. 
February 2-3 
Leacock, Stephen. MARK “Twain. 
Appleton Biographies Series. Appleton, $2. 
Seldes, Gilbert. Years Or “THe Locusr 
(America, 1929-1932). 
A\ fever chart of the depression. Little. $3. 
February 9-10 
Curtis, Nathaniel C. New Or.veans. 
Its Old Houses, Shops and Public Buildings. 
Lippincott. $3.50. 
Mais, 8S. P. B. THe UNKNown IsLanp. 
Talks on his high speed excursions of discovery 
made in midwinter over England. Putnam. $3. 
Makin, William J. Rep Sea NIGHTS. 
McBride. $3. 
Noyes, George Rapall, ed. Masterpieces OF 
THE Russian Drama. 
Collection of Russian plays in English. Apple- 
ton. $7.50. 
Rice, Cale Young. Hicu Perics. 
Verse. Putnam. $2. 
Richards, Thomas L. and Curr, Stuart. WHITE 
Man, Brown Woman. 


Graphic picture of the lure of the South Seas. 
Dodd. $3. 


February 13 
Wilkinson, Walter. VAGABONDs AND Puppets. 


Second volume in trilogy of puppeteering 
through the English countryside. Stokes. $2. 


February 15 
Coward, Noel. Desitcn For Livina. 
Comedy in three acts. Doubleday. $2. 


Publishers’ Advance Information) 


Coward, Noel. SpaANGLeD UNICORN. 
Parodies on the poetry of Albrecht Draus 
Elihu Dunn, Jane Southerby Danks and _ oth 
Doubleday. $1.50. 
Fleg, Edmond. THE LAND OF PRoMise. 
Recreation of a Jewish homeland in Palesti 
Trans. by Louise W. Wise. Macaulay. $2. 
Gedye, G. E. R. Heirs To THe Hapssurc 
First single volume dealing impartially with a 
the states in the powder magazine of Eur 
Houghton. $4. 
Goldenweiser, Alexander. History, Psycuo) 
oGy, AND CULTURE. 
For students of social science. Knopf. $5. 
Grousset, René. Tue Civirizations Or Ti; 
EAST. 
Vol. III: China. Knopf. $7.50. 
Hall, D. J. ENCHANTED SAND. 
A New Mexican pilgrimage. Morrow. $3. 
Wilder, Thornton, trans. LucrEcE. 
Play. Houghton. $2. 
February 16 
Gregory, Horace. No RETREAT. 
Poems. Harcourt. $2. 
Hill, Frank Ernest. War Is American ? 
Volume seeking to define the significance 
America. Day. §2. 
Rachmanova, Alva. FricHt From TERROR. 
Autobiography of a twenty-one year old Russia 
girl during the 1917 revolution. Day. $2.75. 
February 17 
Armstrong, H. C. Gray WOLF. 
An intimate life picture of Mustafa Kema 
Minton. $3. 
Taylor, A. E. Socrates. 
In Appleton Biographies Series. Appleton. $2 
February 21-23 
Chappell, Edwin, trans. and ed. SHortHanp 
LetTrers Or SAMUEL Pepys. 
Macmillan, 
Davis, Jerome, ed. THE New Russia. 
Between the first and second five-year plans 
Day. $2.50. 
Eddy, Sherwood. THE CHALLENGE O! 
EUROPE. 
Author tells America what he has learned about 
Europe. Farrar. $2.50. 
Moult, Thomas. Mary Wess. 
Her life and work. Dutton. $2.50. 
Parry, Albert. Garrets AND PRETENDERS. 
History of Bohemianisms in America. Covici 
a 
February 24 
Angell, Norman. THe Great ILLUsion—1933. 
The classic statement of the real case agains: 
war. Putnam. $2.50. 
Davis, Robert H. IsLtanps Far ANpb Near. 
Appleton. $2.50. 
Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. CuHarves Or Evrop) 
Study from the Catholic point of view of th 
militant head of the Holy Roman Empire. Specia 


Catholic Ed. Coward, $2.50. 
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February 25 
Dun, WH. H. Zapata. 
Adventures and travel 
lutionist. McBride. $3. 
February 27 
Boyd, Joyce. My Farm In Lion Country. 
' True story of a woman living and working in 
the midst of African wild life. Stokes. $3. 
During February 
Beresford, J. C. THe Mippie GENERATION. 
Middle volume in Galsworthian trilogy. Dwells 
on problem of how far human beings can be 
blamed for their own frustration. Dutton. $2.50 


Crane, Hart. Key West. 


with the Mexican revo- 


And the Collected Poems of Hart Crane. Liver 
right. $3. 
Drewry, Carleton. Proup Horns. 
A poet’s response to life. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Teffers, Robinson. Give Your Heart To Tut 
HAWKS. 

Poems. Liveright. $2.50. 

Jenkin, A. K. Hamilton. CorNnisH SEAFARERS. 

Vivid picture of the underground population of 
author’s native country. Dutton. $2. 

Jones, Amy Heminway. AN AMIABLE ADVEN 
TURE. 

Visits to the Far and Near East. 
$2.50. 

Kawakami, K. K. MaANcHOUKUO AND AFTER. 

Various problems confronting Manchoukuo. Mace- 
millan. $2. 

Lucas, F. L. Ports In Brier. 

Extracts from the works of Crabbe and I). G. 
Rossetti. Two volumes. Macmillan. $2. each 
volume. 

Moore, T. Sturge. Poems. 

Collected edition, Volume II]. 

Muspratt, Eric. Witp Oats. 

Author’s travels through thirteen 
Europe. Coward. $2.50. 

Pinnow, Herman. A History Or GERMANY. 

Macmillan. $4. 

Pollard, Robert T. 
rions: 1917-1931. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 
Praz, Mario. THE ROMANTIC AGony. 

The survey of the growth and 
mood in literature. Oxford. $5. 

Salter, Sir Arthur and others. 
STATE. 

Symposium to which leaders of British thought 

have contributed. Century. $2. 
Steigman, B. M. THe UNCONQUERABLE 
TRISTAN. 
Story of Richard Wagner. Macmillan. $3. 
‘Thwing, Charles Franklin. FRIENDS Or MeN. 

Some of the great men of the present and the 
preceding generation whom author has known per 
sonally. Macmillan, $3. 

Tilley, A. A. Tree Frencu Dramatists. 

Racine, Marivaux, de Musset. Macmillan. $4 

Welzl, Jan. 
URES, 
Macmillan. $2. 
Whitehead, Alfred North. 
IDEAS. 

History of the human race from the point of 

view of mankind’s changing ideas. Macmillan. $4 


Macmillan 


Macmillan. $5 


countries in 
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Miscellaneous 
Non-Fiction 
February 1} 
Cotterell, Howard Herschel. Pewrer Down 
‘THE AGEs. 
History of 
present day. 


pewter from mediaeval times to the 
Houghton. $7. 


Henderson, Hanford. “THE CHARIOTEER. 
Book of practical philosophy, by the author of 
Education and the Larger Life. Houghton. $3 


February 2-3 


Elliott, W. H. THe Cureistian IN His 
BLINDNESS. 
The Bishop of London's annual Lenten Book 


Longmans. $1. 
Green, Peter. THe 
FORTER. 
Nature of the Holy 


Hoty Guost THe Com 


Ghost in creation, regenera 


tion, etc. Longmans. $1.50. 
Goodier, Alban. THe INNER Lite Or Trt 
CATHOLIC, 
What Catholicism means to the Catholic in his 


everyday life. Longmans. 
White, William A. Crimes AND CRIMINALS 
Study of anti-social mind, normal and abnormal 
Farrar. $2.50. 
February 7 
Devine, Edward T. Procressive SociAL Ac 
TION. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


February 10 
Colquitt, Harriet Ross. ‘TH SAVANNAH Cook 
Book. 
Farrar. $2. 
Inge, W. R. THincs New Anpb Op. 


Sermons on changing aspects of religion. Long 
mans. $1.25 
Kearton, Cherry. THe ANimMAts Come To 
DRINK. 


A fanciful description of life in African bush, 
as seen by the 
McBride. $2.50. 

Leary, Lewis 
TESTANTISM. 

Difficulties faced by the liberal modern minister, 

and how to face them. McBride. $2.50 
‘ye ‘ ad 
Lynch, Arthur. THe Case AGAINST EINSTEIN. 
Analyzes Relativity in its three aspects—psycho 
logical, physical and mathematical. Dodd. $3 
St. Clair, Labert. ‘TRANSPORTATION. 
Account of transportation in all its forms—land, 
: Dodd. $2.50. 
Shaw, George Bernard. THe Apvenrures Or 
Tue Brack Girt IN Her Searcu For Gop. 
Author talks soberly about God and _ religion 


Dodd. $1.50. 


animals—authentice background 


Gaston. Prosrems Or Pro 


sea and air. 


February 13 


Fletcher, Basil A. Youtu Looxs Ar TH 
WORLD. 
: Stokes $2.75. 

Miller, Herbert A. THe BeGinnincs Or To 
MORROW. 


Non-technical, readable treatment of growth and 
trends of world social forces. Stokes. $2.50 
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February 15 
Gerhardi, William and Lunn, Brian. Memnorrs 
OF SATAN. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 
Monroe, Anne Shannon. Gop Licuts A 
CANDLE. 

How women can use their special gifts and in- 
terests to make a living. Doubleday. $1.25. 
Nininger, H. H. Our Stone-Pettep Planer. 

About meteors and meteorites. Houghton. $3. 
Swinton, Ernest D, Evewirness. 
Story of the tank used as a war weapon. Double- 


day. $3. 
February 21 
Borden, Courtney. ApvENTUREsS IN A Mawn’s 
Wor _p. 
Initiation of a sportsman’s wife. Macmillan. $2. 
Lorand, Sandor, ed. PsycHo-ANALysis To- 
DAY. 
Its scope and functions. Symposium, Covici. 
$4.25. 
February 23 
Cohen, Morris R. Law, Reason, ANd THE 


SociaAL OrDER. 
Essays in legal philosophy. Harcourt. $3.75. 


February 24 
Alpern, Henry. THe Marcu OF Pui osopny. 

Popular history. Dial. $3.50. 

Cary, Katharine T. and Merrell, Nellie D. 
FLower ARRANGEMENT For Every MONTH. 

Dodd. $3.50. 

Cornwallis-West, George. EpwarpIANs Go 
WEsT. 

Deals with author’s favorite sport, fishing. Put- 
nam. $3.75. 

Crum, J. Howard. Tue TrutH Asour 
BEAUTY. 

What science can do to improve one’s appear- 
ance. Dodd. $3. 

Cutsforth, Thomas D. Tue Buinp IN ScHooL 
Anp SOCIETY. 

Constructive conclusions on the psychology of 
the blind and the problems and methods of fitting 
them for life. Appleton. $2.50. 

Fosbroke, Gerald Elton. CHARACTER READING. 

Through analysis of the features. Putnam. $3. 

King, Herbert Field. PRacticAL ADVERTISING. 

Appleton. $2.50. 

During February 
Alington, Cyril. THe Foor Haru Sar. 

Religious inspirational reading by the Head- 
master of Eton. Longmans. $1.75. 

Bonnard, Abel. THe Art OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Simon. $2. 

Bragg, Sir William. THe Universe OF Licur. 

History of the research on the nature of light. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Buchanan, George. Passace ‘THROUGH THE 
PRESENT. 

Comments on Life. Dutton. $2.50. 

Dunlap, Knight and Gill, Robert S. THe Dra- 
MATIC PersoNALITY OF JESUS. 

Century. $2.50. 

Eddington, Sir Arthur. THe Expanpinc UNt- 


VERSE. 
Macmillan. $2. 





THe Lisrary Journ, 


Heath, Thomas L. Greek Astronomy. 

Tenth volume in The Library of Greek Thou, 
Dutton. $1.75. 

Kallen, Horace M. — INDIVIDUALISM—A 
AMERICAN Way OF LIFE. 

A summons to men to realize the ideals wit! 
which human nature cannot be at its best. | 
eright. $2. 

Landis, Benson Y. and Willard, John D. Rupr 
ADULT EDUCATION. 


Account of adult-education programs affect 
the inhabitants of rural districts in the U. S. M 


millan. $2.50. 
Middleton, W. L. THe Frenecu Poutric. 
SYSTEM. 
Handbook of the French political machin: 
Dutton. $3.50. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Dairy Mepiration. 
Or the practice of repose. Dutton. $1. 
Ross, Malcolm. Macuine Ace IN THe Hir: 

Conditions in Kentucky and West Virginia ¢ 
fields. Macmillan. $2. 
Turck, Fenton B. Action OF Tue Livin: 
CRED. 
Experimental research in biology. Macmill 
$3.50. 


Selected 
Fiction 


February 1 
Garnett, David. PocAHONTAS: THE Now 
PARELL OF VIRGINIA. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 
Nathan, Robert. ONE More Sprina. 
Gentle satire of life during the Hoover boom 
Knopf. $2. 
February 6 
Laing, Alexander. THe Sea Wircu. 
New York in the clipper ship era. Farrai 
$2.50. 
Lancaster, G. B. PAGEANT. 
Conquest of Tasmania by a glamorous an 
heroic cavalcade. Century. $2.50. 
Lawrence, D. H. Tue Lovey Lapy. 
Short stories representing Mr. Lawrence's 
fiction. Viking. 
Powys, T. F. THe Two Tuieves. 
Novelettes. Viking. 
February 9 
Young, E. H. Jenny Wren. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 


February 10 


} 


Ancenymous. GasrieL Over THE Wri | 


House. 
Novel of the presidency. Farrar. $2.50. 
Maxwell, W. B. Tuis Is My Man. 
Novel of modern marriage. Dodd. $2.50. 
Sanborn, Pitts. GREEK NIGHT. 
Story of a disintegrating Knickerbocker fami! 
Dial. $2. 
February 14 
Brush, Katharine. OtTHerR Women. 
Short stories. Farrar. $2. 
February 15 
Ashton, Helen. Betinpa Grove. 
Life history of a beautiful old London hous: 


Doubleday. $2.50. 
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Bowen, Elizabeth. ‘lo THE Norru. 

Modern English society. Knopf. $2.50. 
Henry, O. Great AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. 


Doubleday. $2.50. 
Kreymbourg, Alfred. I’m No Hero. 
Morrow. $2.50. 


Strong, L. A. G. Don Juan Anp THe 
W HEELBARROW. 
New short stories. Knopf. $2.50. 
Wodehouse, P. G. MULLINER NiGurts. 
Short stories. Doubleday. $2. 
February 16 
\lann, F. O. Grope Carrizs On. 
By the author of Alhert Grope. Harcourt. $2 
February 21 
Lane, Rose Wilder. Let THE HvRRICANE 
ROAR. 
Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
February 24 
Erickson, Howard. Son Or Eartu. 
Story of the farm lands of the Middle West 
Dial. $2. 
Gale, Zona. Papa La FLEUR. 
Portraying conflict of the younger and older 
generations. Appleton. $2. 


\lacdonald, Sheila. SALLY IN RHopEsIA. 


Longmans. $1.75. 


Novel laid in South Africa. Re-issue. Cow 
ard. $2. ; 
Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. THr Lecenp Or 


SusAN DANE. 
Early California. 
Whitlock, Brand. 
ISLAND. 
Story of the Northwest of 1850’s founded on fact 
Appleton. $2. 


Appleton. $2. 


THE STRANGER ON THE 


February 25 
Deeping, Warwick. THe Eves Or Love, 
McBride $2. 
February 27 
Wren, P. C. FLAWED BLADEs. 
Legionnaire tales. Stokes. $2. 
During February 
MADAME MAalILiarrt. 
Hamish Miles. 


\veline, Claude. 
Trans. from French by 
$2.50. 
Hull, Helen. Harpy PERENNIAL. 
Coward. §$2. 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson. SENATOR MARLOWE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
Story of Faith, the unconquerable daughter of 
ineffectual Senator Marlowe. Liveright. $2 
\artin, L. E. SuBLunary. 
_ Essentially a tragedy. Dutton. $2.50. 
lruax, Rhoda. Doctors Carry THE Keys. 
Dramatizes life in a 
Dutton. 52.50 


Dutton 


sanatarium for menta! 


cases 


Free For 
Transportation 


THe New 
brary 


Haven Public Library offers to any hi 
willing to pay transportation and packing 
charges a long run of the full Specifications and 
Drawings of Patents, covering the period July, 1880 
December, 1906. There are about 625 volumes, many 
of which weigh from 12 to 22 pounds each. ‘The 
bindings (except for the vear 1906) are old sheep 
skin in poor condition. The text is in excellent con- 
dition and the sewing generally sound 


Qs 


EVERY LIBRARY 
IN THE UNITED 
STATES SHOULD 
HAVE THE ONLY 
COMPLETE EDI- 
TION OF THE 
WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON EVER 
PUBLISHED. GET 
A PROSPECTUS 
FROM THE PUB- 
LISHERS. COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSI- 
TY PRESS, 2960 
BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 





4 
Free On 
Request 

He Faxon Librarians’ Gutde to Periodicals 
Imerican Subscription Catalog, new edition, 1932-3 
has been published, and will be 
any librarian desiring a copy. It contains one hun 
dred twenty-six pages; listing in part 1, over eleven 
hundred American and English periodicals which are 
included in some general index to periodica) litera 
ture. Against each title there is given information as 
to how often published, how title page and index is 
issued, what 1932, and in 
which general periodical index the magazine has 
been included. Part ‘two of the booklet is a list of 
tour thousand American magazines with their sub 
scription price, and a statement of how often issued 


and 


sent on request to 


volumes were issued in 


Checklist of 
Books in Art 


Creative Arr published at 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
City (Frederick A. Blossom, Editor) started with the 
November issue a new feature in the form of a 
checklist of books on art in all its phases, is extending 
the scope of its book reviews, and including short 
notices about new books which might interest librar- 
ians. Sample copies will be sent 
Changes: Monthly from October to May inclusive (for- 
merly throughout the 
rate now $5. per calendar year 


twelve issues). 


free on request. 


Subseription 
$7 50 for 


monthly vear); 


formerly 
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‘THe Liprary Jour: 














SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 
Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 FirrH AVENUE New York City 








CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 


Complete files, volumes and back issues. Foreign and 
Domestic. Also Reports and Transactions of Learned 
Societies. For sale by 


B. LOGIN & S\N, Inc 


29 EAST 21st ST. Established 1887 NEW YORK 





ad 


Library Departmen: 








ZWest 45°St., just west of 5*Av 
New York, N. Y. 











PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
INTELLIGENT 


That’s 


PUTNAMS 


SERNVLCE 

















MARTINUS NIJHOFF 
THE HAGUE. (Holland) 


Large stock of new and second-hand books in all 
classes of science and art. Complete sets of periodi- 
cals and learned societies. Very careful European 
and South American periodical — and book service. 
Systematical catalogues free. 








The Care and Repair of Books 


By H. M. Lydenberg and John Archer of 
the New York Public Library. 
S8vo, cloth. $2.00 


R. R. BOWKER CO., New York 











Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List 


A classified catalog of all books published 
in England during the calendar year, to- 
gether with an index to authors and titles. 
Issued in quarterly cumulative parts, the 
fourth quarter, in cloth binding, covering 
the complete year. 

Annual Subscription $6.00 | 


| 
| 
The Annual volumes, covering the publi- | 
| 
| 


cations of 1926-1931 each $4.50 | 


R. R. BOWKER CO., New York | 














LIBRARIANS: 





To aid in meeting cuts in appropri- 
ations, try our moderate priced library 
bindings. 


They conform to the specifications 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Book- 
binding and are most attractive look- 


ing. 
Write our nearest branch. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
BINDERY CO. 


West Springfield, Mass. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 

















from January to June 





Spring Book Index, 1933 | 
. 




















DAILY 
HELP 


THE SPRING BOOKS NUMBER 


From the time when you plan buying 
for the spring, through the half-year, 
when each day brings its need to look 
up new books by author, title or series 


this SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
NUMBER of the ‘Publishers’ Weekly’ 


will be of daily use to you. This early 


BOUND 


IN 


BOARDS 
50c 


each 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


62 West 45th Street 
New York City 


and complete announcement list is a 
help to planned buying, a help to ready 
selling. On any new book you can 
quickly and easily find publisher or 
price when book is asked for simply by 
title or author. 
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New 
Reduced 
Edition 


Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma 


by 

Charles A. Stonehill, Jr. 
Andrew Block 

H. Winthrop Stonehill 


The most complete and indispensable work of its 
kind ever published. 








A Complete Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudo- 
nymous Literature, containing a condensed description 
and Key of over 35,000 Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Books and Authors using pseudonymns, from the be- 
ginning of Printing in England until June, 1926; the 
new and unique system employed enables one to iden- 
tify 100,000 different books, treble the number actually 
described, 


Four Volumes 
Svo cloth 


$7.50 ww ww ww ec formerly $25 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
































